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NEW TESTIMONIALS 


A very interesting magazine. Not scientific merely, but — in style. It contains 
su 


articles relating to oie, America, and archeological Yects of great interest and 


enduring value.— Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


A valuable magazine to all who are interested in the life of ancient races, especially the 
aboriginal races of America. It is the accredited organ of the antiquarian societies o, 
the country and has as contributors and readers most of the students of that science, bot 
in this country and in Europe.—Lincoin News, 


"With the January number The American Antiquarian commences its tenth volume 

and celebrates the event by appearing in better print than ever before. aoe type and 

ofuse illustration add much to any journal and especially to one of the character of 
The Antiquarian.—Daily American, Nashville. 


The Antiquarian is a very valuable and interesting magazine, and its support in 
America speaks well for American scholarship in Archeological subjects.—New England 
Journal of Education. 


The subjects are deeply interesting and illustrations numerous and unusually fine. 


We can most cordially recommend this Archeological journal to all who take an in- 
terest in the subject, especially in the annals of Amertca,—Central Presbyterian. 


The Antiquarian looks as fresh as any modern magazine.in its new cover and type. 


It is becoming one of our best antiquarian journals, indeed we think it the best, and one 
which no one fond of antiquarian research should be without.—Interior, Chicago, Il. 
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TWO MANDAN CHIEFS. 


It was in 1832 that George Catlin ascended the Missouri and 
made his first acquaintance with wild Indians. He traveled on the 
first steamer that went as far up the stream as the Mandan vil- 
lages. Of all the tribes which he visited on that journey, the 
Mandans seemed to interest him the most. This was, no doubt, 
partly due to the fact that the Mandans were a more interesting 
people than some of their neighbors; but it was largely owing 
to certain favoring circumstances connected with his sojourn 
among them. Their greatest annual ceremony occurred during 
his visit and he found in the person of Mr. Joseph Kipp, the fac- 
tor of the American Fur Company at Fort Clarke—the Mandan 
trading-post—an unusually intelligent and obliging interpreter. 
Perhaps, too, during his long and pleasant visit at Fort Clarke, 
where he was the guest of Mr. Kipp, he imbibed something of 
the partiality for the Mandans which the latter individual natu- 
ally felt. I have often observed on the frontier that white men, 
who have lived long with any particular tribe of Indians, acquire 
a great sense of loyalty to such tribe, that they hate its enemies, 
love its friends, sound its praises and maintain its superiority to 
all other tribes. Had Catlin had opportunities for witnessing the 
great ceremonies of other tribes, under the conduct of guides as 
intelligent as Mr. Kipp, he would perhaps not have considered 
the Mandans so superior to their neighbors as he represents 
them in his writings. 

So highly did he esteem them, that he thought it proper to 
seek a European origin for them. But the search for specific 
old-world origins for the people of the new world was one of the 
ruling manias of Catlin’s day. No one seemed capable of writ- 
ing about the Indians then without advancing some pet origin- 
theory. It was a day of easy scientific speculation, and the ar- 
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guments of Catlin were as free and untrammeled as those of any 
of his cotemporaries. His theory that the Mandans were de- 
scended from Welshmen who “sailed in ten ships, under the di- 
rection of Prince Madoc from North Wales, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century,” has little value in the light shed by 
modern discovery. 

Five years after Catlin’s visit to the Upper Missouri Valley the 
smallpox was introduced into that region, and the Mandaas, 
owing to the nature of their villages, suffered more severely than 
their nomadic neighbors. Catlin believed they were extermi- 
nated; he had heard exaggerated reports to this effect and cred- 
ited them. A sufficient number, however, of the tribe was left 
to maintain its organization, its language and its elaborate relig- 
ious ceremonials. In his last work, entitled “Okeepa,” published 
in 1867, appears a letter from Kenneth McKenzie, written at the 
Mandan Village in 1839, from which we quote the following: 
“Of the Mandans between forty and fifty were all that were left 
when the disease subsided. The Riccarrees soon after moved 
up and took possession of their village, making slaves of the re- 
maining Mandans, and are living in it at the present time. A 
few months after the Riccarrees took possession they were at- 
tacked by a war party of Sioux, and in the middle of the battle, 
the Mandans, men, women and children, whilst fighting for the 
Riccarrees, at a concerted signal ran through the pickets andthrew 
themselves under the horses’ feet of the Sioux, and, still fighting, 
begged the Sioux to kill them ‘that they might not live to be the 
dogs of the Riccarrees.’ The last of the tribe were here slain.” 
(P.50). Notwithstanding this melancholy tale we find by con- 
sulting the “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs” for 
1885, that 410 Mandans then survived, 340 of whom drew rations 
from the government in that year. He who doubts that they are 
the same race as that which Catlin saw need only collect a small 
vocabulary of their present language and compare it with the 
vocabulary of Catlin, collected in 1832, or that of the Prince of 
Wied, obtained in 1833, to remove his doubts. As late as 1870 
I witnessed a portion of the ceremony of the Okeepa and saw 
enough of it to convince me of the faithfulness of Catlin’s de- 
scription of this awful rite, written in 1832. 

My first acquaintance with the Mandans was made in 1865. 
At that time all recollection of Catlin’s visit was lost, both by 
the Indians and the whites who lived among them. White men 
who had traded for years among the Indians knew nothing of him. 
About four years after my first arrival on the Upper Missouri, I 
succeeded in getting a copy of his “Illustrations, Etc., of the 
North American Indians,” in two volumes. This was before the 
days, not only of railroads and express offices, but even of regu- 
lar post-offices and post-roads in Northern Dakota, and the 
introduction of rare books was no easy matter. The work cre- 
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ated the livliest interest among the Indians. I lived then at Fort 
Stevenson (now an Indian school), some sixteen miles distant 
from the village where the remains of the three tribes, called by 
Catlin the Mandans, Riccarees and Minnetarees, were living 
together. The news soon spread among these Indians that I 
had a book containing the “faces of their fathers,” and ere many 
days my quarters at Fort Stevenson were thronged with eager 
visitors. The portraits, although appearing in Catlin’s plates 
only as light unshaded etchings, were generally readily recog- 
nized by the children and the grand-children of the departed 
heroes represented. The women rarely restrained their tears at 
the sight of these ancestral pictures. The men seemed to have 
less feeling and interest; but I soon had evidence that their in- 
difference was affected. 


Those who have read Catlin’s works are aware that his most 
honored Indian hero was Four Bears,a chief of the Mandans. He 
devotes one full-page plate to Four Bears’ portrait, another to 
his hospitality, four to his buffalo-robe, an entire chapter to his 
personality and history, and he often refers to him elsewhere in 
his various works. Among those who came to see my books 
was a son of this Four Bears, named Rushing Eagle, or (as he 
was more familiarly called by the whites) Bad Gun. Rushing 
Eagle was then second chief of the Mandans. He had already 
earned a high reputation for himself as a warrior and counselor. 
He was very gentle in his manner, reticent, dignified and disin- 
clined to beg favors of white men. At the time of which I am 
speaking he was a middle-aged man; his father had been dead 
over thirty years and I did not suppose his recollection of his 
parent could be very vivid. At the first sight of the picture of 
Four Bears he showed no emotion, although he regarded it long 
and intently, While he was gazing at it I was called on business 
out of the room and I left him alone with the book, telling him, 
correctly as I supposed, that I would be gonesometime, and asking 
him not to leave until I returned; but in 4 few moments I was 
obliged to come back for something I needed. When I re-en- 
tered the apartment I found him weeping and addressing an elo- 
quent monologue to the picture of his departed father. Of course 
I intruded as short a time as possible on this scene and left him 
alone a long time so that he could “have his cry out.” 


In 1872, when an itinerant photographer made a tour of the 
upper Missouri, going as far as the mouth of the Yellow-stone, 
I had a ferrotype of my friend Rushing Eagle made, the pose 
of the head approximating as closely as possible that of Catlin’s 
picture of Four Bears. I have carried this ferrotype around 
with me ever since, and quite recently I have had it copied with 
admirable fidelity by the Moss Engraving Company, of New 
York. (“Mosstype.”) I desire here to call attention to this 
picture in connection with Catlin’s portrait of the elder chief, 
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taken forty years earlier, and for this reason I introduce an en- 
larged copy of a portion of Catlin’s etching of Four Bears, 
which latter is a full-length portrait. The old men of the tribe 
told me that Rushing Eagle was the image of his father. Such 
a great resemblance does not appear in the etching; there is a 
general likeness, but taking feature for feature there is much dis- 
similarity. Remembering that Catlin’s original pictures of the 
Indians were oil paintings and that the etchings were but copies, 
I determined to examine the original which now hangs, with the 
rest of the Catlin collection, in the lecture-room of the National 
Museum, at Washington, Quite recently, (May, 1888,) at my 
request, Prof. Otis T. Mason kindly had it removed from its 
lofty perch on the south wall of the lecture-room, and together 
we compared it with the etching and with the picture of Rush- 
ing Eagle. It was evident that the etching was not a careful 
copy of the oil painting, and we agreed that the latter bore a 
greater resemblance to the picture of Rushing Eagle than the 
former. In the etching the line which marks the anterior border 
of the cheek curves backwards from the a/a of the nose, while 
in the painting it extends in a straight line down to the angle of 
the mouth, as in the face of Rushing Eagle. The etching shows 
a mouth of classic curves, the oil painting represents a well 
formed but unconventional mouth like that seen in the accompany- 
ing Mosstype. The jaw in the painting, like that in the Moss- 
type, is heavier than in the etching. In both the painting and 
the etching the eye seems set unnaturally far back. 

In comparing the etching, or even the original painting, with 
the portrait of Rushing Eagle, we must remember that Catlin’s 
pictures were necessarily hasty sketches, in which he sought 
rather to “catch a likeness” than to copy the face with pains- 
taking exactness, and we must also bear in mind the great differ- 
ences to be observed between portraits of our own historic 
men, painted by different artists, under different circumstances 
and at different periods of life. Often, in comparing such par- 
‘traits, we recognize in them a common subject only by seme 
prominent feature or by the accessories of dress. 

In the accompanying engraving of Rushing Eagle some ex- 
pression of sadness or melancholy may be detected, which is not 
to be seen in the portraits of his father, and closely as this en- 
graving copies its original, the sad expression is still more 
pronounced in the ferrotype. Possibly the difference results 
from a failure on the part of the portrait painter to transfer the 
mournful glance to hic canvass; but if it is inherent in the living 
models we need not wonder. Four Bears, when Catlin knew 
him, was a leader of a happy, well-fed and prosperous people, 
while his son, when he sat before the camera, was one of a 
starved and oppressed remnant, whose horoscope grew darker 
from day to day. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 





THE RAVEN IN MYTHOLOGY. 


THE RAVEN’S PLACE IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF 
NORTHWESTERN AMERICA. 


[II PAPER.] 


In my former paper I gave an acconnt of the Raven and his 
works of creation, from the time when he (Ne-kilst-luss) in the 
form of a raven, brooded over the dense primeval, chaotic dark- 
ness, down to a time, long contemplated by him, when he got 
the world into a state of order, fit to maintain a race of beings 
of a higher order than any previously made; a race of beings, 
part of himself, bearing his own image and likeness—mankind, 
which, according to tradition, was made as follows: 

When Ne-kilst-luss had a fit home for man on this earth, he 
‘was one day walking along Nailcon’s long and sandy shore, he 
found acockle (Cardium Nuttalli), thinking it would make a good 
mother for the new race he was about to form, had connection 
with it and passed on. 


Journeying that way nine months later he found the cockle 
still in the same place, stopping to look at it he heard it emitting 


whistling sounds resembling “peep,” “peep.” In order to see 
what was coming, he waited. In a little while it gave birth to 
six little beings, of which he was the father. 

According to what seems to be the best authority, these six 
little beings seem to have been hermarphroditic, or having both 
sexes in one person. From three he took away the male princi- 
ple and from the other three the female, On the first three, in 
order to make their sex more complete, he placed on the abdo- 
men of each a sea snail.* Afterward he told each couple to 
live together as husband and wife, and to beget children, which 
they did. From these three couples sprung the three great fami- 
lies of of mankind—the brown, white and black. I have heard 
some of the Haidah tribes say that only they themselves sprung 
from such a parentage. 


The Haidas of Southern Queen Charlotte’s Islands say that 
Ne-kilst-luss, while walking around a part of their country known 
as Sand Spit Point, found a cockle lying on the beach, from which 
were faint cries issuing. While examining with great wonder, 
the voices grew louder and louder, until finally there issued 





*Biech de mer. 
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therefrom ’several male infant children, which rapidly increasing 
in stature joined him in a common search for mates. 

Upon reaching the lonely island of Ninstints they found 
sea snails clinging to the rocks, of which Ne-kilst-luss se- 
lected a number. Then taking half of the party aside, put a 
sea snails on the abdomen of each, turning them into wives 
for the other half. From these sprung all the people on the 
earth. At first the race was very crude and ill-shapen, having 
long arms and crooked legs—altogether unable to walk upright. 
I have studied the traditions of various tribes on the subject, 
and find that from the above as a starting point, each succeed- 
ing race gained all they possessed physically by evolution. To 
enter into a detailed account on that subject in this paper would 
take me too far from my original, so will have to leave it for 
another one. 

Ne-kilst-luss, besides assuming the shape and form of a raven 
to enable him to fly about amongst the people in order to dis- 
cover their wants, had other messengers. Like Odin, who had 
two ravens, he (the raven) had, at least, the butterfly, whose 
functions were the same. 


On a tall column in front of a ruined house in the deserted 
village of Kivoota, Queen Charlotte’s Islands, is engraven the 
following: First, placed high on the column, is a large raven; 
in front of him is a butterfly, represented in the act of returning 
from a journey; behind the butterfly (lower down on the column) 
is a monstrous mosquito. Below the mosquito is a Scamsquin 
or sparrow hawk, represented as catching the insect, if I may 
be allowed the name, for it is nearly as large as a common bat, 
such as usually fly about of an evening. These figures tell of a 
legend long preserved amongst the Haidah tribes, which is as 
follows: Very long ago, this country was a great deal warmer, 
and the climate a great deal moister than it is now, and the sea 
was higher up on the land. In those days the mosquitoes were 
very much larger than the largest nowadays and terribly fero- 
cious, as well as more numerous. Many people died from their 
awful bites. The people were afraid of them and cried for de- 
liverance, The raven hearing their cry sent the butterfly to go 
over the country to observe, then return and report. After re- 
cieving the report he sent the Scamsquin or mosquito hawk 
properly, and gave him and all his descendants the mosquitos 
as food. Although he had the amma chicka (dragon fly) every 
summer to help him, he had more than he could get away with, 
even afterward, when it seems the climate grew colder and less 
humid, while with these changes the Shikul-di-gwah (mosquito) 
grew less and fewer. 

According to the traditions of several tribes, the climate seems 
afterward to have become so cold that the people were in want 
of something whereby to warm themselves. At this turn of 
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affairs, Ne-kilst-luss got them fire, as follows, all the fire in the 
world being in possession of the before-mentioned chief, Setlin- 
ki-jash: This time he did not dare to again appear in the chief’s 
house, nor did his daughter longer show him favor. Assuming, 
therefore, the form of a single needle-like leaf of the spruce tree 
he floated on the water near the house, and when the girl—his 
former sweetheart—came down to draw water, was lifted by her in 
the vessel she used. The girl, drinking the water, swallowed the 
little leaf without noticing it, and shortly afterward became preg- 
na 1t, and before long bore a son, who was none other than Ne- 
kilst-luss, who had thus gained an entry into the house. In the 
process of time, watching his opportunity, he one day, while in 
his raven guise, picked up a burning brand, and flew out as be- 
fore by the smoke-hole at the top of the house and carried it 
away. Soon after every one not only had fire, but also learned 
how to get more. 


The Sticksen and Tongass tribes of Southern Alaska say that 
their forefathers wanted fire or something to warm themselves 
and houses, while all the fire was hid away on an island of the 
ocean. In order to let mankind have the benefit of it, the raven 
(Yehl) flew over to get some. Picking upa brand, he flew back 
with it in his beak. Before the Alaskan shore was reached, the 
distance being so great, most of the wood and part of his beak 
were burned away. Arrived there he dropped the embers at 
once, and the sparks flew about in all directions, among various 
sticks and stones; therefore it is that by striking these stones 
and by friction on this wood, fire is always to be had. 


I have given their ideas of the advent of mankind; and 
when the humidity of the earth produced huge mosquitos, to the 
injury of the race, of how the mosquito-hawk was sent, in order 
to abate the evil; and how when a time came that the climate 
grew so cold that the people had to be provided with fire. We 
have also seen how, in order to get that fire, he went somewhere 
to an island of the ocean. We have also seen how he suffered 
the loss of part of his beak rather than that his people should 
starve inthe cold. In connection with this cold there is a tradi- 
tion of ice coming suddenly and covering the land, which made 
the people flee before its ravages. Of this in another paper. I 
shall next give a remarkable tradition in connection with a change 
of the seasons. In order to give the best account I shall quote 
a version of it whieh I found amongst the above-mentioned 
Tongass tribe. 

“You ask me for stories of the long, long ago, which I learned 
from the old people,” said Cuthlac, my informant. “I will tell 
you one; so write it down.” 

The old people tell us that long ago, when their fathers lived, 
the winters were long and cold. For nearly six months the 
ground was covered with snow and ice, which made it very dis- 
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agreeable for them. So, in order to make it better for all, Yehl 
called together in council a number of the inhabitants of earth. 
Amongst the number present at this council, tradition has pre- 
served the following: Sahgetty, the Beaver; Coudge, the Bear ; 
Saugh, the Raccoon, and many others. At the opening of the 
meeting Yehl said he had called them together to consider the 
length of the winters, which were altogether too long, and as 
the time had come in which to make some alterations, he hoped 
at this meeting they would be able to fix for all time the number 
of seasons for each year, and the number of months therein. As 
for himself he thought that it would be proper to have four sea- 
sons—spring, summer, winter, and autumn, each having three 
months. Twelve months, or thirteen moons, would, he said, 
complete the circuit of the year. As they were all here, he 
said, he would like the opinion of each. Some of them agreed 
with Yehl, and thought his system ought to be adopted. Others 
thought there ought to be four months of winter and three 
months of the others. At this time Saugh (raccoon) arose and 
holding up his five fingers, said, put as many months in all the 
other seasons as you please, but in winter put five months, 
in order that I may then have along sleep. On hearing this 
Yehl said, you are too selfish. Wrenching off two of the 
Saugh’s fingers he said, I leave you three fingers; three months 
there shall be in every season from this time onward forever. 
When you see certain stars return to certain points in the 
heavens, you will all know that the circuit of the year is com- 
plete. Also at a certain time every year the voluchans and 
salmon shall run in your rivers. I give you a sign, when mists 
shall cover the land these fish shall visit your streams. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the raccoon used to lay dormant all winter, 
whence came the wish to continue so. 


I shall next give an account of the raven’s connection with a 
flood. As far as I have been on this coast, and that has been far 
and wide, I have not as yet found a people, nor seen a single 
tribe, who have not a tradition of an immense flood, which cov- 
ered all the country in which they lived, no matter how high and 
dry or scant of rivers, or far inland their country may be. In 
every instance the tradition has a local coloring, all have a moun- 
tain in their neighborhood to which the people fled for safety, 
and from which, after the waters left, the few who were saved re- 
settled the lands they formerly occupied. 

Some accounts are very sensible, while others are very foolish 
and show the mental calibre of the people amongst whom they 
are found. Generally no cause is given for such a catastrophe, 
In one instance only do I remember of its being said to have 
been sent as a punishment for the ungratefulness of the people. 
Also in one account it seems to have been the effect of an up- 
heaval or subsidence of the crust of the earth. I shall give these 
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two versions, not only as the most sensible, but because of the 
Raven’s connection with them. The first one I shall give, I had 
from the before mentioned Tongas man Cuthlac. 


“You wish me to tell you of the Heen Clane (great waters), I 
will tell you what has come down to us through the old tolks 
from the long ago. After Yehl had supplied the people with 
light, fire, food and water, they were contented for a time, but 
soon grew tired and wished for something better ; for a long time 
Yehl paid little attention to their uujust demands, but when suc- 
ceeding generations grew worse and worse he was determined to 
punish them. So at length he sent a flood of water, which 
drowned them all but a few, who in their canoes fled to one of 
the high mountains in their neighborhood, where they lived as 
best they could until the waters left, when they came downagain,” 

As that is the only tradition in which mention is made of the 
people’s sins being the cause of the flood, I have given it, believ- 
ing that my informant has mixed it up considerably with what he 
has learned from the white people. 

The general account of the flood given by the Southern 
Alaskan tribes, of whom my informant tribe is one, is as follows: 
In the days of the old folks, very long ago, there came a time of 
terrible thundering and lightning, with torrents of rain. Along 
with these came heavy and long continued shocks of earthquakes 
which rent the earth, broke down the old mountains and raised 
new ones. Besides the torrents of rain which fell, water rushed 
up through the rents in the earth, and the sea came surging over 
the land, caused by its constant heavings. The terror-struck peo- 
ple fled in their canoes, hoping to reach a place of safety, which 
few ever did; many were swamped by the surging waters; by 
the floating wreckage, and by being struck and upset by logs and 
trees, whose roots were loosened by the rending earth, and borne 
upward by the rising waters, struck their canoes underneath. 


After a time of fearful perils, a few gained a mountain whose 
top towered high above the waste of waters. In the safety af- 
forded by this mountain they lived until the waters left when 
they returned to the low, but sadly altered lands. 

The account of a flood given by the Haidas of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Islands, British Columbia, is very much to the same eftect. 
The one I am about to give I had from an old Haida chief named 
Captain Gold, and is as follows: Very long ago there were wars 
of the elements, the Great Chief above joined with the Great Chief 
below to destroy this part of the world; the former sent forth his 
warriors thunder and lightning, with torrents of rain. The latter 
also sent forth his warriors, earthquakes, upheavals and subsidence 
of the earth, upthrough whose rents the water rushed from beneath; 
soon everything was covered by a seething, rapidly-rising ocean. 
The people half dead with fright took to their canoes, which af- 
forded little safety in the awful war. As might be expected, ex- 
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cepting a few who reached Gumshewa mountains, the highest on 
these islands, and whose high top was far above the waters, all 
the others were lost, their canoes being smashed and swamped 
in the terrible conflict. 

In the fastness of this mountain they lived until the water left, 
when they went to find their old homes; but,ah! alas! how 
changed. Instead of a wide level country stretching southward 
from a range of hills, nothing but a few small islands were left, 
and all the mountain valleys were turned into long arms of the 
sea. The above mentioned chief is simply the spirit who rules 
the elements above, and the chief below is the spirit of the earth, 
that is volcanic action or force. 

The next I shall give is a very remarkable legend of how the 
world was re-peopled after the flood. This one is the best of 
any of the sort I have yet found. I first heard of it in 1854, 
while collecting the folk-lore of the Southern Alaskan tribes, 
from whom I had it in connection with their legend of the Heen 
Clane or flood (heen, water, clane, great). It is as follows: After 
the few people who were saved got settled on the low lands ex- 
tending from the mountain on which they were saved, being 
so few in number, they felt very lonesome and were much afraid 
of another flood, and felt sadly the loss of their former compan- 
ions. In their dilemma, Yehl appeared to them and said he was 
sorry for them, and it was but natural they should grieve for 
their friends and relations, so rudely taken from them. The 
waters only came, he said, when it was their time, consequently 
there was no help for it, but still he would do all he could for 
them. In the first place he would give them more company. 
Each of them, men and women, were to gather together a heap 
of stones. When all were ready, they were to pick them up and 
threw them over their heads backwards, which they did, each 
stone as it touched the ground jumped up a man or woman, as 
the case might be. I have heard it said that they only picked up 
the stones as they lay loose about and threw them backwards 
over their heads with the same effect. This latter account might 
be more correct than the other; be it so or not, the original 
small party gained by the new plan of getting companions. 

Above it is said that “the waters came when it was their time,” 
meaning, I suppose, that as one law pervades the whole creation, 
the law of continual change which as a cause always in the end 
produces an effect, which even the Ne-kilst-luss Yehl (raven) was 
unable to prevent, however much he wished to. 

In this legend of the stone throwing, there is a very striking 
resemblance to Deucalion of Greek mythology, who, with his 
wife Pirrha, were the sole survivors of the flood. They, too, 
were ordered by the gods to pick up stones and throw them 
backwards, if I remember aright, with the same results. 

James DEANs. 
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PRESERVATION BY COPPER SALTS. 


Two and a half years ago, when engaged in preparing a 
series of class lectures upon the ancient races of North Amer- 
ica, I visited the collection of the Davenport Academy of 
Science to study some of their specimens. 

Among the interesting specimens there, I noticed a series of 
copper axes or celts, which were noticeable because the metal 
in its oxidation had given rise to some copper salt, which had 
soaked into and preserved a fabric in which the implements had 
been wrapped. The matter was at the time new to me. Since 
then | have come upon other specimens and references, and I 

resent here a few notes upon the subject. 

I find that there have been preserved thus by copper salts— 
or, if not actually preserved, evidence is given in copper im- 
pressions of the former existence of—a variety of animal and 
vegetable tissues and of a number of different tabrics. 

To begin with these Davenport celts: There are a full half 
dozen in the collection. They are of much the same pattern, 
regular celt form, broader at the lower or cutting etd. They 
are well shaped and well preserved. Some of them are covered 
with a green oxide of copper, in which are perfectly impressed 
the cords and fibres of ancient fabric in which these specimens had 
been wrapped. More than this, some of the specimens still 
retained surrounding them the cloth itself with the threads re- 
placed by thecopper salt. So perfect are these impressions in 
the copper, and the fragments of cloth, that the method of 
weaving and the arrangement of the warp and woof threads 
can be quite well made out.* Holmes mentions a “finely pre- 
served bit of cloth recently found fixed to the surface of a 
copper image from one of the Etowah mounds in Georgia.+ 

udge Henderson figures and describes two copper axes al- 
most exactly like those in the Davenport collections.{ These 
were also wrapped in a matting of simpler texture than those 
found in Iowa. 

Jewett speaks of some bronze and iron relics found in a Saxon 
grave near Church Sterndale, England. He says: ‘Many 
pieces of hazel stick were found in contact with these relics, 
which were probably the remains of a basket in which they 
were placed at the funeral. All the iron shows impressions of 





— Third Annual Report, Bureau of Eth., p. 132. 


tHenderson. Smithsonian An. Report, 1882, p. 695. 
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woven fabrics, three varieties being distinguishable; namely 
coarse and fine linen and coarse ftannel or woolen cloth.”* 

A curious example is shown in a specimen quite recently 
found in Louisa County, Ia., and now in the Davenport collec- 
tion. In this case the whole copper celt shows the cloth 
perfectly preserved around it, and, outside of the cloth, thick, 
cork-like pieces of bark. The celt was first wrapped in cloth, 
then enclosed between two pieces of close-fitting bark. It is 
probable that a string was then tied around this, making a se- 
cure bundle. 


In Illinois, a copper awl was enclosed in some material, ap- 
parently the bark of a tree.t+ 

Copper beads or cylinders of copper or brass often preserve 
a bit of the cord on which they are strung. Such a case is 
presented in the famous “Skeleton in Armor.” S. D. Walker 
says of Florida specimens, “In two cases fragments of string 
remain in the beads preserved by copper.”{ Such instances 
are not rare. 


An example of wood preservation is mentioned in Illinois, 
where a broken skull was found lying on a thin, shingle-like 
piece ot cedar, colored green with copper.| 


Not only woven fabrics and vegetable materials but delicate, 
animal substances, some of which we could scarcely hope to 
find evidence of, may be so preserved by copper salts as to give 
aid in determining the conditions of burial and other matters of 
interest. Thus Henderson finds evidence of old skill on the 
part of Illinois tribes in making feather cloth. Speaking of an 
axe already referred to above, he says: 

“It is made of pure copper. On one side the salts of copper 
have preserved the cloth that lay against it. The warp and the 
woof are distinctly marked. On the other side of the axe are 
cenghee in the same manner, feathers over the whole surface. 

his feather cloth was extensively manufactured by the red 
Indians of two hundred years ago, but is now to most tribes a 
lost art. It is difficult to determine whether the threads on this 
axe are of bark or wool, though they seem to be of the latter. 
* * The body no doubt was wrapped in a bark mantle, one 
side of which was covered with feathers in the style in which 
~ 7 of the Mississippi Valley manufactured feather 
cloth.” 

A very interesting English case is presented by “Shuttle 
Stone Low.” “Underneath the large stones lay the skeleton 
of a man in the prime of life and of fine proportions, apparently 
the sole occupant of the mound, who had been interred while 





*Jewett. Grave Mounds, p. 285. 

+Walker. Smithsonian An., 1879, p. 410. 
tAdams. Smithsonion An., 1881, p. 561. 
McAdams. Smithsonian An., 1885, p. 685. 
Henderson, Smithsonian An., 1882, p. 691. 
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enveloped in a skin of dark red color, the hairy surface of which 
had left many traces both upon the surrounding earth and upon 
the patina or verdigris coating; a bronze, axe-shaped celt and 
dagger were deposited with the skeleton. On the former 
weapon are also beautifully distinct impressions of fern leaves, 
handfuls of which, in a compressed and half decayed state, sur- 
rounded the bones from head to foot. From the leaves being 
discernible on one side of the celt only, whilst the other side 
presents traces of leather alone, it is certain that the leaves were 
placed first as a couch for the reception of the corpse, with its 
accompaniments, and after these had been deposited were then 
further added in quantity sufficient to protect the body from the 
earth. The position of the weapons with respect to the body 
is well ascertained, and is further evidenced by the bronze having 
imparted a vivid tinge of green to the bones when in contact 
with them,.”* 


Yet more remarkable is this English example from the same 
author: 

“In the instance of the dagger at Stanhope, evidence existed of 
its having been enclosed ina sheath of leather, and this example 
also presented the curious feature of impressions of maggots, 
which had probably made their way from the decaying body 
into the inside of the sheath, between it and the blade, and had 
there remained. and had then gradually become marked upon 
the corrugated surface of the Soeenn.t 


Human hair, skin or bones are often preserved by salts of 
copper. Thus at East Windsor, Conn., “a female skeleton with 
a brass comb; the hair was in a state of preservation wherever 
it came in contact with the comb.”{ In Illinois, “the bones 
were very much decayed with the exception of one side of one 
inferior maxillary. This was well preserved and stained a deep 

reen color.” The “ Skeleton in Armor” found at Fall River, 

ass., “the skull and a few other bones were much decayed, but 
the upper viscera were entire and the flesh and skin on the 
hands, arms, one knee and part of the back were in a good state 
of preservation, though the skin looked as black as if it had 
been tanned.”§ It will be remembered that this man was buried 
with a large breastplate of brass and with a belt of thin brass 
tubes, which by their oxidation doubtless gave rise to this 
peculiar condition of preservation. In an article by myself in 
the November number of THe ANTIQUARIAN is mentioned a 
rather remarkable case. A skeleton was found in a mound in 
northwestern Iowa. The flesh and skin were all decayed, ex- 
cepting some around the skull. The dead had been adorned 
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with ear ornaments of copper, which had acted in such a man- 
ner as to preserve the ears and the hair in their neighborhood; 
an interesting but hideous specimen.* I have tried hard to 
secure a picture of this specimen for this article, but without 
success. This is, however, less to be regretted, as I am able 
to present a picture of a specimen found in New Brunswick. It 
has been described as follows: 

“It is a perfect mummy of an Indian head. The face retains 
its features and the hair adheres as completely as in life. It 
was found on a part of the bank of the river Richibenclo. Along 
with it was found a copper kettle.”+ I have a bit of skin taken 
from the forehead. It is completely soaked with copper and is 
of a bluish-green color. 

Many other instances could be cited. I have said enough, 
however, to show the frequency of preservation by copper and 
to indicate the range of materials that may be so preserved. 
There are probably scores of copper implements in the hands 
of collectors, which might, if carefully examined, give points 
of interest, as yet unknown, regarding fabrics or modes of 
burial. Every time a copper implement is unearthed the imme- 
diate neighborhood should be searched for some wrapping or 
preserved substance. Every copper implement should be care- 
fully examined for impressions and the greatest care should be 
taken in “cleaning” such relics, lest facts of interest or “ evi- 
dence” of value be destroyed. 

FREDERICK STARR, Pu. D. 





*Starr. American Antiquarian, Vol. IX., p. 361. 
¢Patterson. Smithsonian An., igs, Pp. 675. 
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THE CHOCTAW ACHAHPIH (CHUNGKEE) GAME. 


This ancient game played with a circular stone, six or eight 
inches in diameter, and poles, became extinct as a general thing 
among the Choctaws of Mississippi, about seventy years ago, 
although it was occasionally played by the Six Towns Choctaws 
of Jasper County, as late as 1842. 

Writers of the last century have left us more or less imperfect 
descriptions of this game, which they call chungkee, but it was 
never known by this name among the Choctaws, who invariably 
speak of it as achahpth, and the stone used in playing the game 
as tali chanaha. “Kil ittim achahpi,” “Let us play achahpi,” one 
Choctaw would say to another in soliciting him to play the game. 

The statement in M. F. Force’s “Mound Builders” that chung- 
kee is the Choctaw word for this game is altogether erroneous; 
also his statement that the name of the game is [preserved in 
Mississippi by the name of Chunky river. On the contrary, 
Chunky river and the old Indian town of Chunky both derived 
their name from chunki, the Choctaw word for bee-martin, per- 
haps so called from the great numbers of these birds to be found 
in that region. So much for changkee. 

Some ten years ago there lived in Neshoba county an aged 
Choctaw named Mehubbee, who had ofter.sven the achahpih 
game played in his youth, and who still had an achahpih stone in 
his possession. One day in the summer of 1876, this aged In- 
dian prepared an achahpih yard, in an old field on Talasha Creek, 
and instructed some young Choctaws how to play this almost 
forgotten game of their forefathers. This was, undoubtedly, the 
last time this ancient Indian game was ever played in the State 
of Mississippi. From a recent conversation with one of the 
players on that occasion, the following facts about the achahpih 
are here given: 

A level piece of ground is selected, and an achahpih yard (ai 
achahpih) is laid off, being about one hundred feet long and twelve 
feet wide. The yard is cleared off, tramped hard and made 
as smooth and level as possible. The achahpih poles were made 
of small, slender swamp hickory saplings, from which the bark 
was stripped, and the poles scraped down perfectly smooth and 
then seasoned over a fire. They were about ten feet long and 
the size of an ordinary hoe handle. The head or striking end 
of the pole (noshkobo) was made rounded. Near the head were 
cut around the pole four parallel notches or grooves. One- 
fourth of the way down were cut two more notches, and then a 
single notch around the center of the pole, making seven notches 
in all. Twelve was the number of the achahpih game, and the 
play alternated from one end of the yard to the other. Two 
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men played the game. Taking their stand at one end of the 
yard, a third man stood between them, whose duty it was to roll 
the stone towards the other end. The two players, whom we 
will name Hoentubbee and Tonubbee, held their poles, so to 
speak, in a pitching position; that is, with one end of the pole 
resting against the palm and on the upturned fingers of the right 
hand, which was thrust to the rearward, while the body of the 
pole rested loosely in the left hand. As soon as the thrower 
had launched the stone, and it began to roll along the ground 
towards the other end of the yard, both players darted their 
poles at it, each endeavoring to strike it with the head. Their 
object in hitting the stone was, that in so doing, there was a 
greater probability than otherwise, of the pole of the striker and 
the stone stopping and lying near each other. As soon as the 
throw was completed, the distance of the nearest notch or 
notches on the respective poles was then measured. If, for in- 
stance, the four notches on Hoentubbee’s pole should lie nearest 
to the stone, and nearer than any of the notches on Tonubbee’s 
pole, then Hoentubbee counted four for himself. If, however, 
the single notch around Hoentubbee’s pole should be the nearest 
of all the notches on either of the poles, then Hoentnbbee 
counted one for himself. And if Hoentubbee’s two notches 
should lie nearest of all to the pole, then Hoentubbee counted 
two of the game for himself. But if the nearest notch or notches 
on each pole should be exactly the same distance from the stone, 
then it was a tied game, and both parties tried it over. Some- 
times, by extraordinary good fortune, the achahpih player could 
make the game in three throws, making four each time. If two 
achahpih: players should happen to have no one to throw the 
stone for them, they then threw it, alternately, for each other. 
The achahpih play was not unfrequently kept up during the en- 
tire day. As usual in all Indian games, there was much betting 
on the ground, both by players and spectators, My informant 
considered the achahpih as a very tedious game, and expressed 
some surprise that his ancestors should have taken any pleasure 
in such a dull, uninteresting pastime. 


An immense amount of labor was unquestionably used by the 
ancient Choctaws in making their achahpih stones, which were 
handed down as precious heirlooms from one generation to an- 
other, As they began to come into contact with the civilization 
of the white man, implements of iron, new ideas, habits and in- 
dustries were introduced. No new achahpih stones were then 
made to supply the place of those that were lost or destroyed, 
and in consequence the play gradually passed out of use; and 
now there are but few living persons whose eyes have looked 
upon this ancient pastime of the Southern Indians. 


H. S. HALBERT. 
Crawford, Mississippi. 
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THE LEGENDS OF JAMSHED AND QUETZACOATL.* 


In the following sketch, the writer has endeavored to exhibit 
some of the chief points of resemblance between one of the 
principal legends of the primitive peoples of Mexico and the 
mythology of the old world. It is not claimed that these paral- 
lelisms are in anywise evidence of identity of origin, but that 
they are merely coincidences, which may readily be accounted 
for by the tendency of the human mind to ascribe similar phenom- 
enato likecauses. The resemblances are so numerous that many 
students have been led to believe that the nations of Anahuac 
had an acquaintance not only with the Scriptures, but also with 
the sacred books of India. 

The partisans of a given theory are exceedingly lenient towards 
any /acune which may appear in the evidence, which they them- 
selves adduce; and the writings which contain the earliest tradi- 
tions of a people are generally so difficult of interpretation and 
so misty that it is not a severe task to make the proofs conform 
with the theory, 

The fact that the coincidences are many is not surprising when 
we remember that primitive peoples, finding themselves in simi- 
lar environments and subject to the same phenomena, ascribe 
them to like causes. At a period when the ideas of mankind 
were very limited, when their intelligence had scarcely com- 
menced to develope, the causes to which they ascribed these 
phenomena, must necessarily have been few. 

The fact that the Aztec traditions, in point of origin, are much 
later than their eastern prototypes, is no proof that one sprang 
from the other. The Mexicans may have reached some degree 
of material advancement,—though this is exceedingly problem- 
atic,—but, on the other hand, their intellectual development was 
primitive in the extreme; and the statement that the Hindoo, 
Persian and the Shemitic nations, during the first centuries of 
Christianity, were mentally far superior to the peoples of Anahuac 
at the time of their greatest civilization, that is, the period im- 
mediately preceding the landing of Cortez, is supported by a 
comparison of their literatures. The study of comparative 
mythology is interesting as showing the systematic and parallel 
unfolding of the human mind in various parts of the world; but 
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as proof of identity of origin it is of even less value to the eth- 
nologists than the legends themselves are to the historian. 

The reign of Jamshed was the golden age of Persia, He it 
was who taught mankind the manufacture of arms, silks, linens, 
and fine brocades, During his rule, which lasted for three centu- 
ries, humanity was no longer subject to death. An astute legis- 
lator, Jamshed established the social hierarchy, placing the caste of 
the Amuzgaran, or priests and teachers, at the head of the nation. 
By virtue of the power which he possessed over the Divs, or evil 
spirits, he forced them to knead clay and water for the manufac- 
ture of bricks. Firdusi ascribed to him a supernatural gift, by 
which he was enabled to discover precious metals and separate 
them from the baser elements. He forced the Dzys to build him 
a jewel-encrusted throne which towered tothe heavens. Despite 
the cares of government Jamshed spent fifty-six years of his life 
traveling in foreign countries. His prosperity and pride finally 
became so excessive that he ordered his subjects to adore him as 
a God, and as a consequence fortune forsook him. In order to 
chastise him, the All Powerful created the Arab chief Zohak, a 
form of Aji-Dahaka or the terrible serpent of the Mazdeans, or 
of the Ahi of the Hindus, who eventually obtained possession 
of the estates of Jamshed and put him to death. 


The Almighty, having chastised the unfortunate monarch so 
severely, could not allow the conduct of his murderer to pass 
unnoticed; and the punishment which he devised was at once 
ingenious and terrible. Until that time, mankind had subsisted 
entirely on vegetables, the destruction of innocent animals being 
regarded asacrime. Iblis, the personal devil, presented himself 
in the character of a cook to Zohak, and offered him a dish 
composed of partridges, which so pleased the monarch that he 
promised to grant any request the Evil One might make, where- 
upon the latter asked permission to kiss his patron between the 
shoulder-blades. The king, mistrusting nothing, readily con- 
sented. From the spot, touched by the lips of Iblis, immedi- 
ately issued two serpents, causing the sovereign the most fright- 
fultorment. Repeatedly and vainly he had them cut off; they 
instantly reappeared. The science of medicine having been ex- 
hausted, all to no purpose, the tyrant in accordance with advice 
which had been given him, decided to offer them human brains 
as food, which he hoped would either kill them or procure him 
relief, 

Two young women who were to be sacrificed for this pur- 
pose, escaped, and reaching the west, gave birth to the progeni- 
itors of the nation of Kurdes, of whom the Smith Kavek was 
the first. It was at this time that Feridun, a prince of the ancient 
reigning family appeared. His father had perished through the 
cruelty of the tyrant, and he himself had been saved from de- 
struction only by flight. For a number of years he led a wan- 
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dering life, but circumstances finally becoming favorable, he 
raised an army, and assisted by his two brothers, defeated the 
troops of Zohak and imprisoned him in a cavern in Mount Da- 
mavend. Such is the legend, sketched in outline, of Jamshed, 
the great hero of the Iranians, and of the Shah-Namah, who was 
at once warrior, civilizer and inventor. 

Let us now turn to the new world and see what attributes the 
imagination of the strange people whom Cortez overthrew, be- 
stowed upon their hero. The first of the Quetzacoas is repre- 
sented as the discoverer of alimentary plants, and especially of 
corn. He, too, taught the early inhabitants of Mexico the art 
of working the metals, Jamshed compelled the Divs to make 
bricks for him; Xelhua, the comrade of Quetzacoatl, built him 
a huge pyramid composed of the same material. Firdusi, as we 
have above seen, attributes to Jamshed the faculty of discovering 
the whereabouts of precious metals concealed in the earth; and 
the Toltecs, subjects of Quetzacoatl, are said to have had recourse 
to certain superstitious ceremonies, with the same end in view. 
The Mexican hero is represented as having left his people on the 
death of his father, and the long period which he spent in wan- 
dering about recalls the journeyings of Jamshed. Unlike the 
people of the Persian monarch, the subjects of Quetzacoatl are 
denied the privilege of immortality ; they are, however, depicted 
as having lived surrounded by abundance and luxury. It is 
highly probable that the immortality accorded the Iranians was 
merely evidence of the absence or abolition of human sacrifices 
among them, and the serpents of Zohak, which were fed upon 
human brains, a symbol of their frequency among the peoples 
hostile to the Persians. In this circumstance we find a remark- 
able coincidence between the various legends. The chief motive 
for the revolt of Huemac against the Prophet of Tellan was the 
fact that the latter prescribed, under the severest penalties, those 
abominable practices which occupied such a prominent place in 
the rival religion. 


The resemblance between the two legends is, however, most 
striking in that part which relates to the last years of the princi- 
pal actors. The Shah-Namah represents Jamshed as driven from 
his throne by Zohak, and after many years: of obscurity, reap- 
pearing on the borders of the China Sea, where he was put to 
death by the tyrant. Ina similar manner, the Toltec monarch, 
expelled from his capital by Huemac or Tezcatlipoca, betook 
himself to Chollula, where he reigned supreme for twenty years. 
Driven from this city by the same enemy, Quetcacoatl refused to 
defend himself and departed for the shores of the Antilles, that 
is towards the east. 


Chollula was destroyed by the pitiless conqueror, and the 
Toltec king, having reached the mouth of the Goazocoalco river, 
succumbed to fatigue and died. While his body was being con- 
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sumed on a shield, his soul, in the form of a brilliant-plumed 
quetzal, was seen to fly forth from the midst of the flames and dis- 
appear in the heavens. Thus it will be seen that the Aztecs, in 
common with many of the nations of the old world, regarded 
the bird as an emblem of life and resurrection, 


In the legend preserved by Sahagun, and that recited by Fir- 
dusi, there is a striking discrepancy. According to the latter it 
was Zohak who gave way to his appetites, while in Mexico it 
was the Prophet of Tollan himself who yielded to the magician 
and, allowing himself to become intoxicated, wandered away from 
his country, The several myths differ in some of their minor 
particulars; according to one of them the monarch neglected 
his duties and became addicted to drink; he afterwards took the 
beautiful Quetzalxochitl for his mistress, and had by her a son, 
Topiltzin, who was at first named Meconetzin (literally, child of the 
agave). The proclamation of this last as heir to the throne ex- 
cited a revolution, which shortly resulted in the ruin of the entire 
monarchy, a catastrophe presaged*by the most terrible omens. 
The king himself was finally slain in battle against the rebels. 
Shortly after his death the country was overrun by invaders from 
the north, and the decimated population, powerless to defend 
themselves, migrated in all directions. 


Huemac IL., the legitimate successor of Quetzacoatl, begins his 
reign in magnificence, as did Jamshed, and performs his duties 
with dignity; but like the Persian monarch he, too, is finally 
punished for his pride and dies at the hands of the rebels, In 
still another detail the role assigned Huemac resembles the part 
played by Zohak. Gourmandizing was primarily the cause of 
the fall of both heroes. The sin was followed by the same con- 
sequences. Zohak fed his serpents with human brains, and 
Huemac suffered the immolation of captives on the altars of the 
gods. Here we again discover a dim recollection of the struggle 
between the two rival sects, one of which prescribed the human 
sacrifices required by the other. Finally the adultery of Huemac 
with the beautiful Quetzalxochitl, the part which her sister, the 
Princess Quetzalpetlalt, took in his orgies, and the precipitous 
marriage of his daughter with the plebean Tohueyo, find their 
counterparts in the rape of the two daughters of Jamshed com- 
mitted by Zohak. 

Quetzacoatl being the principal demi-god of the Mexican 
mythology, it is not surprising that he should have been con- 
ceded the honor of the various exploits of the other heros that 
lingered in the Aztec mind. The circumstances attending his 
birth are in many respects similar to those which are related of 
Bacchus. The latter after the death of his mother, which oc- 
curred while she was exceinte, was placed in the thigh of Jupiter, 
whence he issued on the expiration of the normal period of ges- 
tation. Chimalnan, the spouse of Nonohualcatl, died in giving 
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birth to Quetzacoatl, whereupon he was confided to the care of 
an aunt, and he was therefore spoken of as having had two 
mothers. The symbolism in the religious character assigned to 
the two heroes, is the same. In addition to this the similarity 
between Chimalnan, mother of Quetzacoatl, and Semele, mother 
of Bacchus, is not only strikingly illustrated by their history, but 
also by their names. Chimalnan means “mother of the shield,” 
and, although this does not recall in any manner. the significa- 
tion of the name Semele, it is an appellation of a national hero- 
ine, which is thoroughly Oriental or Greek in character. The 
likeness is manifested still more plainly in the attributes of the 
two Gods, Bacchus is especially regarded as the personification 
of warmth and moisture. He afterwards became to be honored as 
the cause of germinatian and of the production of fruits; and at 
Sparta he was adored under the name of Ouritns, or discoverer 
of the fig; it is extremely likely that his character, as god of 
the vine and carousal, which we attribute to him, is merely a 
development of the primitive idea. 


In Quetzacoatl we distinguish the legendary hero and like- 
wise an emblem of the migrations and civilization of the Toltecs. 
He had, as we have seen, the character of a god of agriculture, 
for the Codex Chimalpopoca represents him as going to seek 
corn on Mount Tonacatepetl. 


Let us now compare the American legend with the biblical 
account of Noah. The memory of Quetzacoatl is closely asso- 
ciated with a flood. A terrible inundation followed the landing 
of the Nahuan hero upon the shores of the lagoon of Tuminos ; 
of the twenty chiefs who accompanied him, thirteen perished in 
the waves. The seven who escaped sought refuge in the mount- 
ain caves; and according to Sahagun, the Nahuans who peopled 
New Spain came from Seven Grottos, where they had found 
retuge, as the sole survivors had done in the ark during the 
deluge.. The Nahuan chief resembles Noah in another respect, 
The son of Lamech, whom the Bible represents as an agricultur- 
ist, was the inventor of the art of making wine; while one of 
the Quetzacoas was the first to extract the juice of the agave. 
The curse of Shem finds its counterpart in the expatriation of 
Cuextecatl, a sectarian of Texcatlipoca, who allowed himself to 
become intoxicated at a banquet given by his people, and was in 
consequence compelled to flee from his country. 

The personages of Imos and Quetzacoatl, although primitively 
distinct, seem to have been confounded at a later period in the 
American mind. The memory of the deluge is intimately con- 
nected with that of Manu, originally identified with Yama, the 
latter being the prototype of the Tzendale Imos, The same ob- 
servation applies to Adam, to Noah and to the Persian Yima. 
He it was who raised the famous scaffold which played in the 
traditions of Zoroaster, a part similar to that of Noah’s ark 
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among the Hebrews. The tower of Babel is represented by the 
pyramid of Chollulan which was destroyed by the incensed gods 
when but partially built. 

In the Ramayana an account 1s given of a horrible drought 
suffered by the kingdom of Angas, in punishment of a sin com- 
mitted by its monarch Laumapada, There was but one way to 
overcome the scourge ; it consisted in finding a young ascetic of 
great virtue, named Rishyagringa, upon whose arrival in the 
capital of Angas, the prophecy announced an abundance of rain 
would fall. The execution of this plan was difficult, however, 
for they feared the anger of Rishi, the young man’s father, where- 
upon the following expedient was adopted: The most beautiful 
of the Bayaderes, bearing odorous shrubs and fruits, set out 
to find him. In order to avoid Vibhandaka, as Rishi was also 
called, they journeyed through the forests, and when he had left 
his abode to perform his penances, they presented themselves 
before his son, upon whom they lavished all their artifices to 
allure him from his home. When his father returned, Rishya- 
cringa related to him what had happened, The young ascetic 
was warned to be on his guard, but nevertheless the Bayaderes 
were successful and finally led him away to the capital of the 
kingdom of Angas. As soon as he entered the city an abund- 
ance of rain fell, and the old priest, believing it to be the will of 
the gods, forgot his anger; and as a reward, Laumapada gave 
Cansa, the daughter of Dagaratha, to Rishyacringa in marriage, 
Later the young man betook himself to the court of Dagaratha, 
king of Ayaudhya, the glory and grandeur of whom Valmiki 
sings; he was, the poet says, “like unto the fourteen gods and 
well versed in the Vedas;” his subjects lived a life of abundance 
and ease. He was, however, without sons, and on the advice of 
Soumantra, the wisest of his counselors, ,he sent for Rishya- 
cringa, who presented offerings to the gods, thereby inducing 
them to grant Dagaratha’s wishes and send him a male child. 


This legend is found almost word for word in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca. In punishment of the pride of Huemac II., the 
Toltec empire suffered a draught and famine; at the end of the 
fourth year a little rain fell, inspiring the people with hope; it 
was, however, followed by a frost which destroyed all vegetation, 
even the agave, which on the table lands of Anahuac resists the 
most severe cold. A macehual, or “man of the people,” who 
was wandering about the borders of the lagoon of Chapultepec, 
came upon anexhausted fountain near the king’s palace, where he 
laid himself down and fell asleep. Towards the middle of the 
night he was awakened by a strange sound, which gradually in- 
creased in volume. The noise was caused by a small stream of 
water, clear as crystal, flowing from a rock. The pilgrim knew 
that his prayers had been answered and that the draught was at 
an end. And he threw himself on the ground and worshipped 
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Tlaloc, God of the waters and fecundity; after a short time, 
raising his head, he beheld the Tlalocs, the spirits who accom- 
pany the god of the liquid element, approaching him. They 
advanced in files, plucking ears of tender corn which sprang up 
from beneath their feet. One of the Tlalocs offered the macehual 
an ear of corn, and then giving him an entire stalk ordered him 
to carry it to Huemac. Thereupon the heavens became cloudy 
and a terrible storm, which announced the return of plenty 
and the end of the misfortunes of the empire, burst upon the 
country. As soon as Huemac saw the pious macehual he re- 
pented of his sins and resigned the supreme power to his son 
Acxitl Topiltzin. 

It is evident that this legend was formed by the partisans of 
Tezcatlipoca, desirous of representing the fall of the Toltec em- 
pire as due to the sins committed by the followers of Quetza- 
coatl, but the similarity with the legend of the east on that ac- 
count is none the less striking. The resemblance is manifest even 
in the most trivial details. In both legends there is a draught 
sent by the gods as punishment for the sins of the sovereign. It 
ceases, thanks to the intervention of a person of great piety, but 
of obscure parentage. The Bayaderes present Rishyacringa 
confections in the form of fruits, while the Tlalocs offer the 
macehual ears of corn. Immediately after the visit of the ascetic, 
a male child is born to Dagaratha, while upon the arrival of the 
envoy of the Tlalocs, the monarch of Anahuac abdicates in favor 
of his son. Joun LEsLiE GARNER. 
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THE CROSS IN AMERICA. 


Among the many surprises which the conquerors of Mexico 
experienced, the greatest was when they discovered the cross in 
the midst of the heathen temples of this far-off land. Their 
first explanation was that St. Thomas the Apostle, who was re- 
puted to have been a missionary to India, had also made his 
way to America, to here introduce the Christian symbol. As 
they continued to notice it and learned of the human sacrifices 
which were offered and other cruelties which were practiced, they 
concluded that it was the work of the devil; that he had taken 
this symbol of peace and had made it sanction the most cruel 
atrocities, and thus had deluded the people and led them to their 
own destruction. We do not wonder at the indignation of the 
priests when they discovered this symbol associated with so cruel 
practices, for they were ignorant of the real history of the cross, 
The cross is a pre-Christian symbol, and had existed in Asia long 
before the history of Europe began. It was an instrument of 
punishment in the days of Christ, and it was only because so 
innocent and holy a being as our Savior was crucified upon it 
that it became sacred to Europeans. Were we tolook upon it 
as it existed in Asia before the days of Christ and as it existed 
in America before the time of the discovery, we should better 
understand it as a symbol. We shall in this paper consider it 
in that light. We shall endeavor to disassociate it from pre-con- 
ceived ideas and to place it before ourselves as any common 
symbol, having no more sacredness in our eyes than the earth 
circles, the stone relics, the Mexican pyramids, but an object of 
study like them. We must acknowledge its prevalence through- 
out the continent, and shall probably be led to the conclusion 
that it was a symbol of nature worship, very much as the circle, 
the crescent, the square and other figures were. 

The cross as a sun symbol or weather symbol is the subject 
of this paper. We are to show that it was so used. It was one 
of the symbols of sun worship. 

I. Our first point is, the cross was used by the aboriginal 
tribes asa sunsymbol. These tribes were in the habit of using 
symbols to express astronomical facts; they in fact had sym- 
bols which were so extensive and were so similar that they 
could be understood by the different tribes. Their symbolic 
and sign language corresponded in this respect; both were 
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mediums of communication between the tribes, even when the 
language was a barrier. The symbolism differed, however, from 
the sign language, in that it had to do mainly with religious 
thoughts and with mythologic ideas; while the sign language 
dealt with the common affairs of life. There was a common 
mythology among all the tribes, at least a common astronomy 
and for this reason the symbols were easily understood. The 
study of the sign language has revealed this, and the familiarity 
with their mythology is bringing the fact out more and more. 
The means by which this symbolism has become known are 
varied. Certain books, such as the Walum Olum, contain cer- 
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tain symbols; the pictured records, such as the Dakota calendar, 
contain others; the various pictograghs which have been 
preserved contain still other symbols; the rock inscriptions 
contain others. On these the cross is occasionally seen, though 
the circle and the crescent are more common. In these various 
records the circle was the symbol of the sun, the cross was the 
symbol of the winds, the square was the symbol of the four 


quarters of the sky, and the crescent the symbol of the moon. 
The following are a few of the symbolic figures common among 
the wild Indians. In the Walum Olum of the Delawares we 
find the extended land and sky symbolized by a square with 
diagonal lines, which resemble an ordinary envelope, with circles 
to signify the sun and moon and stars in the separate divisions. 
See Fig. 1. The earth was symbolized by a dome or hemisphere; 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


sometimes the dome was surmounted by a crescent, to symbolize 
the moon as ruling over the earth. See Figs. 2 and 3. 

The points of the compass were symbolized by a cross with 
straight bars. Fig. 4. The winds with arrows placed at right 
angles to the ends of the bars, to signify the direction of the 
winds.* The Moquis have signs of the sun which consists of 
circles with rays shooting out from them, the circles having either 
faces or eyes and mouth on the inside, Fig.5 and6. Mr.C.K. 
Gilbert has given figures taken from rock etchings in Arizona, in 
which the face of the sun is placed at the intersection of the 





*See Brinton’s “‘The Lenape and their Legends,” p. 182. 
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bars ot the cross. These symbolized the four quarters of the 
sky, with the sun in the zenith. Circles similarly placed at the 
intersection of the cross-bars, but without dots in the center, 
symbolized the stars. 

Morning and sunrise were symbolized by the Moquis by a 
dome, with a face in the dome and lines or rays streaming out 
from the dome. In the Ojibwa pictograph, as reported by 
Schoolcraft, the sky was symbolized by a simple arc composed 
of two curved lines, but in the Moqui etchings it was symbolized 
by two curved lines or by a curved line with a turretted figure 

: above the line. Rain was sym- 
bolized by lines drawn below 
the curves or arcs, to signify 
the drops as falling from the 
clouds. Lightnings were sig- 
nified by a crooked line ema- 
nating from the arcs or by a 
crooked line surmounted by 
a turretted figure.* Among 
the Zunis there are statuettes 
which probably were designed 
to represent the same facts. 
See Fig. 7. In these the im- 
age probably represented the 
sun divinity. On the head of 
the man was a turretted head- 
dress representing the nature 
powers, with arcs to represent 
the sky, turrets to represent 
the lightnings, and feathers 
above the turrets to represent 
the clouds, and projections at 
the side to represent the winds 
or the points of the compass. 
We do not discover in these 

ig. 1—Dunt Head Dress. the symbol of the cross, and 
yet the same nature powers were represented, but with different 
symbolic figures.t The turretted figures may, however, signify 
the houses of the sky and the habitations of the divinities of the 
sky. At least we have in these, imitations of the terraced houses 
of the Pueblos. 

II, Our next point is that the cross is a common object in 
pictographs and rock descriptions. There are many inscribed 
rocks which contain figures of the cross. In some of these 
the cross is associated with the circle and in some, though rarely, 
with animal and bird figures, 








*See Mallery’s Sign Language, Vol. I., Bureau of Ethnology, p. 371. 
. See Second Annual Report, p. 395. Zunis and Wolpis. 
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We give here a few cuts to illustrate this point. Mr. William 
McAdams has described the figures which he discovered on the 
bluffs at Alton, IIll.,aud caves at St. Genevieve, Mo., and has 
kindly loaned us the cuts. The following is his description : 

“Some three or four miles above the city (of Alton), high up 
beneath the over-hanging cliff, which forms a sort of cave shelter, 
on the smooth face of a thick ledge of rock, is a series of paint- 
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Fig. 8.—Rock Inscriptions in Illinois. 


ings, twelve in number.” They are painted or stained in the 
rock with a reddish-brown pigment which seems to defy the 
tooth of time. It may be said, however, that their position is so 
sheltered that they remain almost perfectly dry. Their appear- 
ance denotes great age. They doubtless have been there for 
centuries. * * “ Half the figures of the group are circles of 
various kinds, probably each having a different meaning.” See 
Fig, 8. “On the left are two large birds apparently having a 
combat; to the right of the birds is a large circle enclosing a 
globe, and before this is the representation of the human form, 
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Fig. 9.—Rock Inscriptions in Missouri. 





with bowed head and inclined body, as if in the act of offering 
to the great circle something triangular in shape, not unlike a 
basket with a handle. Among all the ancient pictographs seen 
this is the only one where the human form is depicted as if in 
adoration to the sun. * * Counting from the left, the eighth 
figure seems to represent some carniverous animal with a long 
tail. The next figure of the series is a large bird with extended 
wings, which seem to come from the base of the neck. This 
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curious winged creature seems to be having a combat with a 
circle with two horns, at some little distance there follows the 
representation of an owl, the whole ending with a small red 
circle. * ™* There is another very interesting group of picto- 
graphs to be seen in a small cavern on the banks of the Saline 
river, near where it empties into the Missssiippi. The figures 
are eighteen in number, and are carved or cut in the smooth face 
of the limestone walls. See Fig.9. There are two lines of the 
series, One on each wall of the cave. The relative position of 
the figures on the wall is shown inthe cut. The size of the 
figures may be inferred from the representation of the human 
foot in the upper line: this measures 14 inches from the extrem- 
ity of the great toe to the heel.” * * The following are Mr. 
McAdams observations: “ These circular figures are not uncom- 
mon among the pictographs of the Mississippi and are of great 
interest, more especially those having the cross enclosed. The 
illustrations of the human footprints with those of birds and 
other creatures are found in many places. The representation 
of birds, however, as if in combat over a circle or planet is more 
rare, and we are not aware that it has been found except along 
the banks of the Mississippi, where it occurs a number of times, 
* * It will be remembered that somewhat similar figures are 
shown in the pictographs on the bluffs above Alton; the same 
figure is repeatedly shown on both sides of the cave (at this 
place). Along the Illinois river, some twenty-five or thirty miles 
from its mouth, is another cave situated in a limestone bluft, in 
which is another series of carvings. * * The figures are 
nineteen in number; three of them representations of the human 
foot; seven of them bird-tracks; nine of them circles with dots 
or rings in the center.”’* 

Mr. McAdams speaks of the mounds ; a number of them were 
on the bluff above the pictograph at Alton, many of them near 
the salt springs on the Saline river, and others near the carved 
rock on the Illinois river. He gives a cut of a cave in a lime- 
stone cliff at Grafton, Ill., above which is a mound and a circle 
inscribed on the cliff between the mound and the mouth of the 
cave, 


Mr. McAdams has called attention to certain water vases now 
in possession of the St. Louis Academy ot Science, on which 
are painted various ornamental figures. These figures are com- 
posed of circles with spots, circles with crosses, circles with 
pointed rays, and are supposed to be sun symbols as well as 
ornaments, and he makes the important remark that the fig- 
ure of the circle with serrated edge is not an uncommon one 
among the pictographs. This comparison between the pottery 
ornamentation and the rock inscription is an important one, and 





*See Records of Ancient Races, McAdams, pp. 22, 25 and 28, 
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we quote Mr. McAdams because of his opportunity in studying 
the inscriptions. . His extensive collection of Mound-builders’ 
pottery enables him to speak somewhat authoritatively on the 
subject of ornamentation. Of the crosses found in the pottery 
he says: “The peculiar cross with the curved arms in the 
center, is a very common one on the pottery from Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and some of the most beautiful burial vases 
are decorated with it inssome form.” He says, “It is very in- 
teresting to learn that figures very much like these are 
among the oldest of symbolic forms known. We have taken 
scores of burial vases from the mounds of Illinois, almost exactly 
duplicating the most peculiar shapes of many from Egypt.” 
He then gives a cut of a vase from a tomb at Thebes, in Egypt, 
The comparison is not a very close one and yet it is suggestive. 
for we find the circle and the spots on both vases. A better 
illuctration is the one which is given by the same author, by 
which the analogy between the suastika of the East and the bent 
cross in these pottery ornamentations is brought out. Of this, 
however, we shall speak hereafter. From this point to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from there to the Isthmus of Panama it was the 
prevailing cult. The fact, however, that in this same region 
there were monstrous animals depicted upon the rocks, and that 
these animals represented the mythological creatures which 
were worshipped by the so-called animal tribes, would indicate 
that it was the border line, and that sun worship and animal 
worship met at this point. 


III. The cross as a symbol among the mounds will next 
engage our attention. We have already spoken of the circle 
and the cross contained in the earthwork near Portsmouth, 
Ohio; these were evidently symbolic of sun worship. Squier 
and Davis have spoken of this. “ It consists of four concentric 
circles placed at irregular intervals with respect to each other, 
and cut at right angles by four broad avenues which conform in 
bearing, very nearly to the cardinal points. A large mound is 
placed in the center; it is truncated and terraced, and has a 
graded way leading to its summit.” On the supposition that 
this work was in some way connected with religious rites, this 
mound must have furnished a most conspicuous place for their 
observance and celebration.* 


There is another structure which shows that the Mound-build- 
ers were familiar with the figure of the cross and that they 
embodied it in their earth-works. It has been described by 
Squier and Davis in their “Ancient Monuments”. The work here 
figured is found near the little town of Tarlton, Pickaway county, 
Ohio, in the narrow valley of “Salt Creek,” a tributary of the 
Scioto river, eighteen miles northeast from Chillicothe, on 





*See Ancient Monuments, p. 81. 
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the great road to Zanesville. See Fig, 10. In position it cor- 
responds generally with the remarkable work last described 
though wholly unlike it in torm. It occupies a narrow spur of 
land at a prominent point of the valley; its form is that of a 
Greek cross, ninety feet between the ends, and elevated three 
feet above the adjacent surface. It is surrounded by a slight 
ditch, corresponding to the outline of the elevation; in the cen- 
ter is a circular depression, twenty feet across and twenty inches 
deep. The sides of the cross correspond very nearly with the 
cardinal points. Immediately back of it is a small circular ele- 
vation of stone and earth, resembling that in connection with 
the Granville effigy and denominated an altar in the description 
of that work. Several small mounds occur near by; and upon 
the high hill, a spur of which is occupied by the cross, are sev- 
eral large mounds.”’* 
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Fig. 10—Cross in Pickaway County, Ohio. 





IV. The relics which exhibit the symbols of sun worship will 
next engage our attention. There are many such in all parts of 
the country. We shall at present speak of those which are found 
only among the mounds. Mound-builders’ relics may be divided, 
according to the material of which they are composed, into 
several classes. First, the inscribed shells; second, the orna- 
mented pottery ; third, the carved stone specimens. We shall 
dwell mainly upon the shell gorgets or inscribed shells. 

(1) First among these are the shell gorgets which contain 
circles. Descriptions of these have been given by various 
authors, but all agree in making the figures upon them 
symbols of the sun. The figures represent a single dotted 
circle in the center, around which are placed three crescent-shaped 
figures arranged in the form of a wheel; outside of these are 
several dotted circles arranged in a band, which surrounds the 





*See Ancient Monuments, page 98. 
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crescent wheel, the number of the circles varying from four to 
six. Outside of these is still another band, which is filled with 
dotted circles, varying in number from twelve to fifteen. Scat- 
tered over the whole field there are small dots which have been 
punctured into the shell, Here then we have a complicated 
sun symbol, A central sun, three moons, which are supposed 
to rule the year; next, the suns, which represent the seasons or 
the divisions of the year; next, the suns or circles, which repre- 
sent the months or divisions of the seasons; next, the stars or 
dots, which possibly represent days. We are reminded by these 
gorgets of the sun circles of Mexico, which always have the sun 
symbol in the center and the symbols for the season arranged in 
circle around the center. How it should happen that these rude 
shell gorgets should have symbols so similar to the circles and 




















Fig. 11—Bird Gorget. 


symbols on the highly ornamented calendar stones of Mexico is 
a mystery. The fact gives rise to many conjectures. (a) Either 
the Mound-builders were a degenerate race from the same stock, 
or (4) they borrowed ideas from the Mexicans and embodied 
them in this rude way on shells, or (c) there was a transmission 
of thought from a primitive time when all were together ; the 
Mexicans having added to the simple rudiments all the elaborate 
and complicated symbols which have have grown up with their 
increased culture and civilization. There is one lesson to be 
learned from the analogy. Sun worship existed in different 
stages throughout the country. The symbols on the gorgets 
marks the lowest stage, while those on the calendar stone marks 
one of the higher stages. 

(2) The shells which contain quadrangular figures and birds’ 
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heads. These we place among the sun symbols, for we can ex- 
plain them in no other way. Mr. W. il. Holmes has described 
these. See Fig. 11. The following is the description: “In the 
center is a nearly symmetrical cross of the Greek type, enclosed 
in a circle; outside of the circle are eight star-like rays, orna- 
mented with transverse lines, the whole representing a remarkable 
combination of the two symbols, the cross and the sun. Sur- 
rounding this symbol is another of a somewhat mysterious 
nature. A square frame-work of four continuous parallel lines 
looped at the corner, the inner line touching the tips of the star- 
like rays. Outside of this are the four symbolic birds, placed 
against the side of the square opposite the arms of the cross. 
These birds’ heads are carefully drawn. The mouth is open, the 
mandibles are long, the eyes represented by a circle, and a crest 
springs from the back ofthe head andneck. The bird resembles 
the ivory-billed woodpecker more than any other species.” 


These gorgets are evidently sun symbols, the rays of the sun 
being indicated by the points and the beams by the radiating 
lines, The cross in the center of the circle may be intended as 
a weather symbol, either indicating the points of the compass or 
the four quarters of the sky. The quadrangular figure may 
have reference to the same fact, or possibly may symbolize the 
four seasons of the year. The birds’ heads may also have refer- 
ence to the nature powers, a substitute for the the thunder bird. 
Six of these shell gorgets were discovered among the mounds 
mainly in Tennessee and Georgia. They have been ascribed to 
the Cherokees, though they may have belonged to the Natchez. 
The Natchez were sun worshippers and possessed an elaborate 
symbolism. There is no doubt but that the Mound-builders of 
this region were sun worshippers, and these symbols would in- 
dicate that they had a mythology resembling that of the Zunis 
and other tribes among which sun worship prevailed. The 
Zunis divided the sky into four parts, and made an animal divinity 
to preside over each one of the parts. The astronomy of the 
Mound-builders is unknown, but these are undoubtedly astro- 
nomical symbols. 

(3) Thespider gorget. A very interesting series of shell gorgets 
is the one which contains images of the spider. Several of these 
are in the possession of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
Mo.; they have been described by Mr. W. H. Holmes. He 
says: “The spider occurs but rarely in aboriginal American art. 
Occasionally it seems to have reached the dignity of religious 
consideration, and to have been adopted as a totemic device. 
Four examples have come to my notice: two from Illinois, one 
from Missouri and one from Tennessee. The spider is drawn 
with considerable fidelity to nature. It covers nearly the entire 
disk, legs, mandibles and abdomen reaching to the outer marginal 
line. The thorax is placed in the centre of the disk, and is rep- 
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resented by a circle. Within this a cross has been engraved, and 
on one specimen the ends of the cross have been enlarged, pro- 
ducing a form much used in heraldry, but one very rarely met 
with in aboriginal American art. The head is heart-shaped, is 
armed with mandibles, the latter being ornamented with a zigzag 
line. The eyes are represented by small circles with central 
dots ; the legs are correctly placed in four pairs upon the thorax; 
the abdomen is heart-shaped and is ornamented with a number 
of lines and dots, which represent the natural markings of the 
spider. In reference to the cross, it has been suggested that it 
may have been derived from the markings upon the backs of 
some species. The cross here shown has, however, a very 


Fig. 12—Spider Gorget. 


highly conventionalized character, and what is still more decisive 
it is still more identical with figures found upon other objects. 
The conclusion is here as elewhere that the cross has a purely 
symbolic character.”* 

The spider gorget was evidently symbolic. It contains all of 
the symbols which were commonly used in the astronomy of the 
sun worshippers. The circle will first be noticed. 

The body of the spider, and in fact the whole disk of the shell, 
is covered with circles. There are circles upon the head of the 
spider; there are circles enclosing the spider; also a circle in 
the center of the spider upon the body; in one case there are 
circles enclosing the spider, two circles surrounding the rim of 





*See Pigs. 2,3 and 4, Plate lxi, Second Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 288 
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the gorget, a scalloped circle making the edge of the gorget, and 
perforations dividing the circles from one another within the 
gorget. These were evidently symbolic of the sun. 

The cross is, however, 
the most remarkable fea- 
ture of these spider gor- 
gets. It is, to be sure, 
varied in shape, but is 
evidently a symbol. The 
peculiarities of the cross 
are to be noticed. In one 
it is a common plain 
cross enclosed in other 
circle, see Fig. 13; in 
another the cross is in 
the form of the suastika 
or fire-generator of the 
east, its arms are bent, see 
Fig. 14; in another there 
is across in the center 
on the body of the spider 
and two peculiar crosses 
in the shape of the Greek tau on the abdomen of the spider 
See above. The question arises how came the Mound-builders 
by these symbols ; is it a mere coincidence, or was there a trans- 
mitted symbolism? 

The spider was a 

water divinity 

among the Zunis. 

We can trace the 

symbol so far, but 

we go no farther. 

It is possible that 

the creature was 

used to represent 

thesun divinity. In 

that case we should 

say that the differ- 

ent parts represent- 

ed the different 

parts of the sky, the 

four legs symbol- 

izing the fourquar - 

ters, the ‘head and 

abdomenthe upper a een 

and nether regions, the body the central sun, the cross on the body 
the points of the compass, the bars and rings on the abdomen 
the seasons, the zigzag lines on the mandibles the lightning, the 


Fig. 13—Spider with Cross. 
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tau some one of the nature powers. This may be a mere conjec- 
ture, and yet the figure is very suggestive. It would seem from 
this as if the Mound-builders were familiar with these astronom- 
ical facts, and that they were able to symbolize them in this 
way. The symbolism of the Zunis has been studied and some 
remarkable points brought out. The mythologies of the Indians 
would indicate that a similar symbolism might have prevailed 
among them or their ancestors. We do not know where this 
mythology came from, whether it was transmitted from the east 
or whether it grew up on American soil, yet the myth of the 
“four brothers,” who represented the four winds and the four 
points of the compass, was a very common one. 

(4.) The serpent symbol is to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. We have already spoken of this. See Fig. 15. Thirty 
or forty specimens of gorgets 
engraved with the serpent 
symbol have been found. The 
great uniformity of the design 
is a matter of much surprise. 
{a) The engravings are al- 
ways placed upon the concave 
side of the disk. (4) Theser- 
pent is always coiled, the head 
occupying the center of the 
disk. (c) The head is so 
placed that when the gorget is 
suspended it has an erect posi- 
tion, the mouth opening to- 
ward the right hand. (d@) The 
eye of the serpent is always 
near the center of the figure 
and surrounded by a varying 
number of circles. (¢) The 
mouth of the serpent is ee ee 
sometimes represented in profile, and sometimes as if project- 
ing forward, the nose and mouth being visible. (/) In most of 
the specimens there are joints in the body of the serpent, the 
joints being represented by a number of circles with a dot in the 
center. In a few cases the serpent seems to have legs, though 
the marks which resemble legs may be intended for the joints of 
the body. (g) Every one is represented with rattles. 

(5) We come now to a very interesting series of gorgets, 
namely those which contain the figure of the cross without any 
other symbol. It seems singular that this figure should be found 
as a separate symbol among the mounds, but so it is, Mr, W. 
H. Holmes speaks of this fact. He says: “It should not be 
forgotten that the cross was undoubtedly used as a symbol by the 
prehistoric nations of the nations of the south and consequently 
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that it was probably also known in the north. A great majority 
of the relics associated with it in ancient mounds and various 
places are undoubtedly aboriginal. We find at rare intervals 
designs that are 
characteristicall y 
foreign; these 
whether Mexican 
or European are 
objects of special 
interest,and merit 
the closest exam- 
ination. That the 
design under con- 
sideration as well 
as any other en- 
graved upon these 
tablets is symbol- 
ic or otherwise 
significant I do 
not for a moment 
doubt; but the 
probabilities as to 
the European or American origin of the symbol of the cross 
found in this region are pretty evenly balanced.”’ He, however, 
says: “I have not seen a single example of engraving upon shell 
that suggested a 
foreign hand or a 
design, with the ex- 
ception of this one, 
that could claim a 
European deriva- 
tion. Some very 
ingenious theories 
have been elabor- 
ated in attempting 
to account for the 
presence of the 
cross among Amer- 
ican symbols.” 
Brinton believes 
that the great im- 
portance attached 
to the points of the 
compass, the four 
quarters of the heavens, by savage peoples has given rise to this 
symbol of the cross. With others the cross is a phallic symbol, 
derived by some obscure process of evolution from the venera- 
tion accorded to the reciprocal principal in nature. It is, how- 


Fig. 16—Cross on Shell Gorget. 


Fig. 17—Cross on Copper Disk. 
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ever, frequently associated with sun worship and is recognized 
as a symbol of the sun. Such delineations of the cross as we 
find embodied in ancient aboriginal art represent only the final 
stages of its evolution (degeneration ?) and it is notto be expected 
that its origin can be 
traced through them. In 
one instance a direct deri- 
vation from nature is sug- 
gested. “The ancient 
Mexican pictographic 
manuscripts abound in 
representations of trees, 
conventionalized in such 
a manner as to resemble 
crosses.” By comparison 
of these curious trees 
withthe remarkable cross 
in the Palenque Tablet, I 
have been led to the belief 
that they must have a 
common significance and 
origin. The analogies are 
indeed remarkable. The branches of these cross-shaped trees 
terminate in clusters of symbolic fruit, and the arms of thecross 
are loaded down with symbols, which, although highly conven- 
tionalized, have not yet entirely lost their vegetable character. 
The most remarable fea- 
‘ture, however, is that 
these crosses perform like 
functions in giving sup- 
port toa symbolic bird, 
which is perched upon the 
summit. This bird appears 
to be the important feature 
of the group, and to it, or 
the deity which it repre- 
sents, the homage is of- 
fered. 

We turn now to the 
shell gorgets. It will be 
noticed that a great varie- 
ty of crosses are contained 
inthese. Figs. 16, 17, 18, 
and 19. Some of them are very rude, consisting of mere 
cross lines with an attempt at circles and dots; some of 
them have cross-bars, the bars being cut out in such a way as to 
bring out the shape of the cross. This particular specimen 
given in the cut (Fig. 17) is a piece of copper and not shell; 


Fig. 18—Suastika on Shell. 


Fig. 19—Cross on Sheil. 
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others consist of cross-bars with several parallel lines traversing 
the bars, the space between the bars being filled with cross 
hatchings ; still others containing figures of the cross, with the 
bars bent at right angles, forming a sort of wheel around a cen- 
tral point. These gorgets were all taken from mounds in 
Tennessee. They show that a great variety of symbolism pre- 
vailed there. We call attention to the different peculiarities of 
the cross. There are fifteen different figures of the cross. All 
but three of them are contained within circles, The crosses are 
nearly all of the same kind, namely the Greek cross. Only two 
variations from this is apparent, namely the cross with the arms 
bent at right angles and the cross with the arms in the shape of 
scrolls, See Plate I, 

The cross has about the same shape, whether found in the 
spider gorgets, the bird gorgets, or on a gorget by itself. The 
most important point is that the cross of America is the Greek 
cross, occasionally, in the shape of St. Andrew’s cross. The 
one which the missionaries or Spanish explorers carried with 
them was the Roman cross. If the symbol was borrowed by 
the Mound-builders from the whites it would have been in the 
shape of a Roman rather than a Greek cross. Fig. 20. There 
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Fig. 20—Shape of the Crosses Found in American Ornamentation. 


are a few Roman crosses found in the mounds, but they are always 
‘exceptional. Two figures are to be seen on the plate, one of 
them having a single bar and another a double bar across the 
upright; these resemble Roman crosses, and may have imitated 
the silver “catechumen crosses” which were socommon. These 
relics, however, are modern. The crosses with the curved or 
bent arms are especially worthy of notice. These have by some 
been called Phcenician. They resemble the figures which are 
common in the east, and are distributed throughout the whole conti- 
nent of Asia. They are found in the ancient ruins of Troy and 
in the modern symbols of Hindostan. They are regarded as 
fire-generators, but are also symbols of the nature powers. There 
is one peculiarity about these bent crosses in America; they all 
turn to the left. In oriental countries the suastika is generally 
bent to the right, though in a few cases to the left. How this 
particular symbol could have reached America and been buried 
so deeply in the mounds is a mystery. It must have been intro- 
duced before the times of history, for it is not a form which is 


























































































































Plate I.—Different Crosses Found on the Shell Gorgets. 
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commonly used by the historic peoples. The Mound-builders 

must have borrowed it from some other than the white people. 
It is probably a pre-Christian symbol, having been introduced 
into America in prehistoric times. 

That the cross contained in the relics was a prehistoric sym; 
bol is evident from the use and repetition of the number four. 
It will be noticed that there are on all the gorgets, and es- 
pecially those containing the cross. If we take the regular figure 
there are four bars and four spaces, and four lines on the bars, 
and four perforations between the bars. In the figure where 
there are so many dotted circles there are four suns in the spaces 
and on each of the arms; and in the figure where there is a 
large circle there are four projections beyond the circle, In the 
figure where the cross has bent arms there is a dotted circle in 
the center, but four perforations at the angles and four circles in 
the spaces. So if we take the spider gorgets we find the spider 
contained within four circles, and that it has upon its abdomen 
four bands, and in one case a figure resembling the Greek tau, 
which was a common symbol in Mexico but is strangely out of 
place here. See Plate I. 

In the bird gorget the number four is repeated. There are 
four sides to the quadrangle and four loops, formed by four lines. 
There are four bird’s heads with four stripes in the neck, and 
four lines or barsinthe crest. There are four spaces in the center 
of the figure and four bars to the cross; but in one specimen four 
holes are substituted for the cross. The repetition of this num- 
ber four in all the gorgets is significant. 

This uniformity amid diversity can not be the result of acci- 
dent. Mr. Holmes says: “Were the design ornamental we 
should expect variations in the parts, resulting from difference 
of taste of the designers; the zones would not follow each other 
in exactly the same order; particular figures would not be con- 
fined to particular zones; the rays of the volute would not always 
have a sinistral turn, or the form of the tablet be always circular 
or scalloped.” The Indians had a superstition about the number 
four. There were four points of the compass, though these were 
supposed to belong to the four winds. There were four seasons 
as well as four quarters to the sky. The Mexicans held that 
there were four periods of creation and four suns. The wild 
tribes have myths of the four brothers, which express both the 
cardinal points and the winds that blow from them.* 

The Creeks celebrated a festival to the four winds. They 
placed four logs in the center of a square, forming a cross, the 
outer ends pointing to the cardinal points. In the center of the 
cross the new fire is made, The Blackfeet arrange boulders in 





*When Capt. Argoll visited the Potomac in 1610, a chief told him, “We have five 

Sinall. Our chief god appears often to us in the form of a might, t hare; 
he other four have no visible shape, but are indeed the four winds which keep the 
four corners of the earth.” See Brinton’s Myths of the New World, p. 181. 
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the form of a cross, which are attributed to the “ old man in the 
sun who sends the winds ;” they mark his resting-places; the 
limbs of the cross representing his body and arms. Among the 
Delawares the rain-makers would draw upon the earth the figure 
of a cross, and cry aloud to the spirit of the rains, The Navajoes 
have an allegory that when the first man came up from the 
ground, the four spirits of the cardinal points were already there. 
The Quiche legends tell us that the four men were first created 
and that they measured the four corners and the four angles of 
the sky in the earth. There wives were the four mothers of our 
species, Inthe Yucatan mythology the four gods were supposed 
to stand at the four corners of the world supporting the four 
corners of the firmanent, very much as in Norse mythology four 
dwarfs held up the skull of Odin to symbolize the sky. 


V. We now turn to consider the position which the cross 
held in the hieroglyphics of the civilized races. We have se far 
considered it as found among the uncivilized. The tokens 
among theseare very primitive ; rock inscriptions, shell gorgets, 
earth-circles, carved images, and the symbolism seems to be 
as rude and primitive as the tokens themselves. Among the 
civilized races the symbolism is much more elaborate, but the 
ideas are the same. There are many crosses among the writings 
of these races; they are found not only in the manuscripts and 
books which have been preserved, but in the hieroglyphics and 
tablets which have been discovered. 


We shall first consider the manuscripts or codices. We are 
indebted {to Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Dr. D. G. Brinton for our 
information on this.* The codices are largely symbolic. They 
contain a kind of picture writing very much as do the 
rock inscriptions, but are more systematic and are more 
easily interpreted. ‘They have been studied as well as the 
alphabets in which they are written, though the study has not 
yet resulted in anything satisfactory. We shall not undertake 
to interpret these codices, but only to show their symbolic char- 
acter and to show that the symbols of the cross and the sun are 
contained in them. We give several figures or cuts which will 
illustrate the point. One thing has been secured—the names 
and symbols for the four cardinal points, and a few of the 
numerals. 


The names of the codices are as follows: 


First. The Codex Cortesianus, which contains the Tableau 
des Bacab, or plate of the Bacabs, supposed to be a representa- 
tion of the gods of the four cardinal points. The Codex Pere- 
sianus which, contains a kind of tabular arrangement of certain 
days, with accompanying numbers. Next, the manuscript 





*See manuscript Troano. 
See Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Troano, which has about the same arrangement. Next, the 
Dresden Codex, which contains four columns of five days, cor- 
responding precisely with the Maya days. Next is the Borgian 
Codex, which is Mexican and not Maya, bnt which gives the 
calendar in the form of a square, each square surrounded by a 
serpent; the heads of the four serpents brought near together at 
the center, which is indicated by a figure of the sun. Next is 
the Fejervary Codex, which has plates similar to the Tableau 
des Bacab. From these codices we find that the cardinal points 
were symbolized, and that colors were given to them—yellow to 
the east, white to the west, black to the north, and red to the 
south. From them we also find that there were four ages, four 
elements, four seasons, four cardinal points, and four epochs, 
The years were symbolized—one by the flint, another by the 
house, another by a rabbit, another by a reed; and the elements 
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Fig. 21. 


were also symbolized in the same way. The air by the rabbit, 
the fire by the flint, the water by the reed, the earth by the house 
but among the signs on all of these was the cross. The signs 
for the days are given in several of the manuscripts; the’ Codex 
Troano and Landas Alphabet. See Plate II, at the right hand. 
It will be noticed that there crosses in all of the columns; crosses 
with the sun symbol or circle in the center. The day Muluc 
has this symbol. This is significant, as the names of the days 
are derived from natural phenomena. The hieroglyphs for the 
points of the compass contained in the manuscript Troano has 
also the cross with the circle in the center of them, especially 
the hieroglyphs for the east and the west. 

First. The order in which the groups and characters are to 





*See Brinton’s Bocks of Chilan Balam, P- 16and17. Alsoa study of the Manuscript 
Troano, in Contributions to North American Archeology, p. 144. 
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be taken is around to the left, opposite the course of the sun. 

Second. The cross, as has been generally supposed, was 
used among these nations as a symbol of the cardinal points. 

Third. It tends to confirm the belief that the birds were 
used to denote the winds. This fact also enables us to give a 

signification to the birds’ heads on the en- o=™s 
graved shells found in the mounds. * * 1 
Take for example the birds’ heads shown 1 
in Fig. 12. ere is in each case the 
four-looped circle corresponding with ‘Yw HH 

Fig.23. the four loops of the Cartesian and frig. x. 
Fejervary plates, also with the looped serpent of the Mexican 
calendar stone, and the four serpents of Plate 48 of the Borgian 
Codex. The four bird heads on each shell are pointed toward 
the left, just as on Plate 44 of the Fejervary Codex B., and 
doubtless have the same signification in the former as in the 
latter—the four winds or winds of the four cardinal points. If 
this supposition be correct, of which there is scarcely room for 

a a doubt, it not only confirms Mr. 

KK) Holmes’ suggestions, but also indi- 

cates that the Mound-builders fol- 

lowed the same customs asthe Nahua 

nations and render it quite probable 

that there was more or less inter- 
course between the two peoples. 

We give a few cuts to show the 
symbolism which prevailed in the 
manuscripts. One of these is the 
Mexican symbol for the day (Fig. 23), 
and another is the Mexican symbol 
for the year (Fig. 24); another is the 
symbol for the house (Figs. 21 and 
22); another is the symbol for the 
temple or shrine (Fig. 25). It will 
be noticed that the house has a wall 
composed of blocks, each block 
marked with a circle, but atthe top 
of the wall is across. In the figure 
for the shrine there appears to be a 
seat ora throne. On the back of the 
throne are two crosses and above it 
another cross. There is another figure 
of the house contained in the Dresden codex. The former 
were from the manuscript Troano. 

VI. We turn now tothe carved stone figures and idols to show 
that the cross is used as asun symbol. ‘There are many speci- 
mens of this kind; they are mainly found in Mexico and in the 
ancient cities of Yucatan. These figures were evidently sym- 
bolic and were parts of the symbolism of the sun. They are 
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sometimes ornamented with human faces, the faces being 
characterized by a protruding tongue, but more frequently with 
the heads and tails of serpents; in some of these the carving is 
very elaborate and the ornamentation very complicated. e 
give a few specimens of these carved idols and altars. 

1. First is the cross of Teotihuacan. See Fig. 26. It will be 
noticed that this is an altar in the shape of a cross, the arms of 
the cross forming a support for the altar, but the base of it is 
ornamented with peculiar figures, which may possibly be in- 
tended to represent the tails of serpents. This doe is supposed 


by Monsieur Hamy to be sacred to the god Tlaloc, the Mexican 


Fig. 26—Cross of Teotihuacan. 


godof rain. Very little can be said of it except to draw atten- 
tion to the form. Dr. Hamy has described another which is 
called the “cross of the serpents” It has the same general 
shape, but the arms are engraved to represent serpents’ heads. 
These altars were found near the pyramids of Teotihuacan, a 
fact that shows they were peer with the sun worship, as 
the pyramids were all devoted to that purpose.* 

3. The second specimen is one which resembles this, but which 

*See LaCroix De Tiotihuacan au Musee Du Trocadero, p. 19. 
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is much more elaborate. It is the idol pillar which was discovered 
in the Plaza Mayor in Mexicoin 1790. “It is an immense block 
of bluish-gray porphry about ro feet high and 6 wide and thick, 
sculptured on front, rear, top and bottom, into a complicated and 
horrible combination of human, animal and ideal forms.” Gama 
first expressed the opinion that the front represents the Aztec 
goddess of death, whose duty it was to bear the souls of the dead 
warriors to the house of the sun. The figure on the rear of 
the idol represents, according to Gama, Huitzilopochtli, god of 
war, and husband of the goddess whose emblems are carved 
on thefront. The bottom of the monument bears the sculptured 
design which is thought to represent the god of the infernal 
regions, Mictlantecutli, the last of this cheerful trinity—goddess 
of death, god of war and god of hell, three distinct deities 
united in one idol.”* This idol is in the shape of a cross, a 
fact which shows that either the cross as known in Christian 
lands as an emblem of peace has been perverted and made to 
represent just the opposite qualities, or it is a symbol which 
grew up under the cruel system of the Aztecs, and was changed 

_from the common weather indicator to be a sign of the nature 
gods, who became more and more cruel as they became 
personal. The cruelties which were practiced in con- 
nection with that system have been described. They were 
elaborate and studied, but were as severe as these emblems 
would indicate them to be. The adornments of royalty are 
surmounted by the fangs and claws of the serpent; the hands, 
which should indicate mercy, are placed below the cruel fangs 
of the serpent; in the midst of the cross, which is an emblem 
of life, is the grinning skull, the emblem of death. The whole 
idol, which reminds one of the divinities of the air, is covered 
with emblems of the creatures of the dust; darkness and death 
are symbolized rather than vital life. Plate III. 

3- Another specimen of the cross is the one described by Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft. See Fig. 27. It was one of two statues 
exactly alike which were found on the southern slope of the 
pyramid of Palenque, which contained the temple of the cross 
on its summit. They are ten and a half feet high, of which 
two and a half feet not shown in the cut formed the tenon with 
which they were embedded in the wall. The figures stand on 
a hieroglyph which perhaps the name of the individual or god 
represented. These statues are remarkable as being the only 
ones found in connection with the Palenque ruins and even 
these are not statues in the “round”, since the back is of rough 
stone, and was likely embedded in the wall. The resemblance 
of this figure to some Egyptian statues is remarked by all. 
This statue is evidently in the shape of a cross, though the 
arms of the cross are near the summit and are formed by pro- 
jections of the head-dress. The emblems on the statue are 





*Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. IV, p. 544. 
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Plate II1I._Serpent and Cross—The Goddess of Death, Huitzilopochtli. 
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PLATE IV.—CROSS ON THE PALENQUE TABLET. 
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peculiar. An object resembling the Nile key is held in one of 
the hands, a medallion which may be taken as a sun symbol is 


held in the other hand; below 
this are objects which may per- 
haps be phallic symbols. 

4. Perhaps the best known spe- 
cimen of the cross is the one 
which is contained on the Pa- 
lenge tablet (see plate IV,) in 
the ‘temple at Palenque, the 
same temple referred to above, 
the statue having been found 
on the sides of the pyramid 
and the tablet in the shrine 
on the summit. The following 
is the description: “Fixed in 
the wall at the back of the en- 
closure and covering nearly its 
whole surface was the tablet of 
the cross, six feet four inches 
high, and ten feet eight inches 
wide, and formed of three stones. 
The central stone and part of 
the western, bear the sculptured 
figure shown in the cut; the 
rest of the western and the whole 
of the eastern were hieroglyph- 
ics. The subject doubtless pos- 
sessed religious signification, 
and the temple or adoritorio may 
be considered as a sacred shrine 
or the most Holy Place of 
the ancient Maya priesthood. 
Two men, probably priests, clad 
in the insignia of their office, are 
making an offering to the cross 
or toa bird placed on its summit.” 
Of the two priests Stephens 
says: “They are well drawn, 
and in symmetry of proportion 
are perhaps equal to many that 
are carved on the walls of the 
ruined temples of Egypt. Their 
costume is in a style different 








Fig. 2?7—Idol Pillar. 


to any heretofore given, and the folds would indicate that they 
were of a soft or pliable texture like cotton.” 
other writers discovered in the object offered a possible likeness 
to a new-born child. The symbols on this tablet are worthy of 
study. It will be noticed that the cross itself is formed by a 





Stephens and 
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standard in the center of which is a feather headed arrow, point 
upward; the arms are formed by the common ae of war, 
the maxtli, with its crooked head pointing upwards. Fig. 28. The 
cross is supported by an animal head which probably represented 
some nature power. The bird reminds one of the thunder- 
bird of the northwest coast, and yet here we are in doubt about 
its significance. There is suspended from its tail a medallion 
which may be regarded as a sun symbol. The head is a circle 
with a dot in the head, which would ordinarily be called a sun 
symbol. The emblems on this cross are mainly the emblems 
of war. In that respect it differs from the one which we have 
already described in which the emblems are more those of 
agriculture, taken from the vegetable world. The significance 
of the emblems in this case, would be that the altar was devoted 
to the war god. On the exterior wall of 
this temple were two stone tablets sculp- 
tured in low relief, representing figures 
or persons elaborately draped and dec- 
orated; one of them wears a leopard 
skin as acloak. That the cross in this 
case was intended as a symbol of the 
nature powers is evident from the fol- 
lowing fact: “On an adjoining pyramid 
was a temple which contained a tablet, 
in a similar situation to that of the Tem- 
ple of the Cross; but the symbols on the 
tablet were symbols of the sun. This 
gave rise to the name, ‘the Temple of 
the Sun’.” 

We regard this, then, as another speci- 
men. The symbols in the Temple of 
the Sun are suggestive of sun worship. 
The form of the tablet is similar to that 
of the one in the Temple of the Cross; 
{ } hieroglyphics and priestly figures are 
seen on either side of the central sym- 

Wig. 25.—Cross of the Table. 10) The symbol itself is in the shape 
of a face with an open mouth, and bulging eye; around 
the face are circles and knots, and symbols of various 
kinds; outside of these are figures which resemble bow-knots. 
This mask is suspended on two staves which cross one another 
forming a letter X. The head of the staves being decorated 
with various symbols; below the staves is a heavy beam which 
also bears a grotesque face at its center, with eyes and lips 
resembling those in the masks above. This beam is supported 
by two bent figures, each of them in the same attitude, having 
eyes and faces, and heads and dresses, resembling one another. 

hese figures may be intended to represent the God Tlaloc, 
the god of rain, as they have the eye which is characteristic of 
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that divinity. ‘The mask above was evidently intended to 
represent the sun, as it has the face which is everywhere recog- 
nized as a symbol of the sun. The proximity of the two 
pyramids and the two temples, the Temple of the Cross, and 
the Temple of the Sun, would indicate that they were both 
devoted to the same nature powers, the one to the sun as a 
peaceful divinity and the other to the nature power as a war- 
like divinity 

6. The most interesting specimen of the eross is the one which 
is described by Charnay as found by him 
on a tablet at Lorillard. This tablet con- 
tains two figures, both of them clothed in 
royal apparel, which is covered with sym- 
bols. The larger person has a cross in 
either hand, resembling the one given in 
Fig. 29. The smaller one has also the 
same kind of cross in his kind. Charnay 
says of this tablet: “It occupies the central 
door of the temple, and is 3 feet 9 inches 
long, by 2 feet 9 inches wide. Two fig- 
ures with retreating foreheads form the 
main subject, having the usual high head- 
dress of feathers, cape, collar, medallion, 
and maxtli, like the idol; while their boots 
are fastened on the instep with leather 
strings, as similar figures at Palenque. 
They are of different size, and represent 
probably a man and a woman performin Fig. 29. 
a religious ceremony; the latter holds in each hand a Latin 
cross, while the other carries but one in the right hand. Rosettes 
form the branches of the crosses, a symbolic bird crowns the 
upper portion, whilst twenty-three katunes are scattered about 
the bas-relief. We think this a symbolic representation of 
Tlaloc, whose chief was a cross, which here consists of palms 
or more probably maize-leaves, intermingled with human fig- 
ures, recalling to the memory of his devotees the god who 
presided over harvests.* 














*See Ancient Cities of the New World by Desire Charnay, pp. 448 and 449. 
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Correspondence. 


FRAUDULENT RELICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The interest taken in gathering the remains of our almost 
extinct aboriginal people has so added to the value of their 
relics, that men devoid of principle and honesty have under- 
taken to counterfeit many, if not almost all, of the objects 
discovered in this country. From the common arrow-head to 
the finest forms of stone objects and pottery, have these knaves 
plied their nefarious trade, Many have been exposed by inves- 
tigators, and more still at work remain to be uncovered. Why 
are these fraudulent objects manufactured? The answer is 
easily given. Many collectors are persons of means who 
merely gather for the sake of curiosity; never study the ob- 
jects coming into their hands, and always willing, to get ahead 
of their neighbors, to pay any price asked for an article, with- 
out asking about the authenticity of the specimen. To this 
class of collectors can be attributed the cause that “Flint Jacks” 
are springing up in every session of our country, to the debase- 
ment of the noble science of archeology. Allow me to cite 
an instance without giving names. Should the parties interested 
read this they will certainly know to whom I refer. There 
was found, so it was written to me by the finder, several years 
ago, somewhere in Ohio—I have forgotten the spot—a curious 
double horn-shaped ceremonial weapon, having at each end a 
boss, formed as are the brass knobs which farmers place on the 
ends of vicious cattle. This object, the writer told me, he had 
sold for fifty dollars to a collector living in one of the largest 
‘cities in New England. I have frequently been asked twenty 
dollars for objects of stone and pottery. To my mind it is damag- 
ing to collect or to own a nicely wrought hematite object, unless 
the owner is also the finder. The writer saw a collection, only 
a few days ago, in Philadelphia, in which were placed objects 
of this kind. How many more have found resting places in 
cabinets throughout our land? Is it not time to call a halt to 
this sategeions business? By all means it is. How ean it be 
stopped? Allow me, please, to suggest te those who collect 
only for curiosity’s sake to at once commence studying the ob- 
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jects with which they become possessed. Buy standard/books 
and journals and become students, educating yourselves to know 
the difference between a true and fraudulent relic. It will pay 
you an hundred fold. Cease to pay prices that dealers ask, 
even if you cannot add to your cabinet an object you desire, and 
do not buy a relic unless from one who can prove that it is a 
genuine object. 

I quote from Prof. Otis T. Mason, p. 4 of his “ An Account 
of the Progress in Anthropology,” in the year 1885, to be in- 
corporated in the Smithsonian Report for 1885, in reference to 
archeological frauds: “Aristotle’s rule not to believe an arch- 
zologist unless he preserves the evidence of his assertions, will 
have to be rigorously applied in order to subdue this pestilential 
element in a noble science.” Excellent advice which should be 
followed to the letter. 

The Smithsonian Institute is doing much to bring to light 
counterfeiters of this kind. The Bureau of Ethnology has 
done good work in the same field. Prof. F.W. Putnam, curator 
of the Peabody Museum of Archeology, has, I know not how 
often, touched on this subject. The late and learned archzolo- 
gist, Dr. Charles Rau, up to his death the curator of the 
archeological department of the Smithsonian Institute, insisted 
that a well-known collection, shown throughvut Europe several 
years ago, was fraudulent, and proved this assertion when he 
deposited in the Institution a similar collection made by the same 

arties. 

. The writer could, if space allowed, cover pages of this journal 
in telling its readers of frauds he has seen in collections. Spe- 
cialists even have been caught. Is it not then necessary to 
use the greatest care in gathering relics? It is,and as one who 
delights in studying the exalted and fascinating science of 
archeology for the truths it brings, I take much delight in 
telling my readers, and I hope they will profit by it, that I have 
discovered a new station where fraudulent chipped objects are 
made. I am sorry,too,itissonearmyownhome. This rogue 
makes chipped objects of most fantastic form, only, however, 
out of material which is easily chipped. He is at all times 
anxious to get large broken spear-heads or knives or flakes, for 
which he offers to pay a price, or give in exchange a few of his 
wonderful finds. Should he get a lot of very small, broken 
points or flakes, he becomes very angry and the sender receives 
areprimand. In exchanging his ware he tells those who deal 
with him that the objects were made by the Tuscarora Indians 
when they lived here. 

The man from whose hands these fraudulent specimens 
have passed, lives at Owensburg, Schuylkill County, Penn- 
sylvania. He is by trade a cabinet-maker, and claims to deal 
in antique furniture. The land embraced in the present Schuyl- 
kill County belonged to the Delaware or Lenni Lenape Indians, 
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and the nearest the Tuscaroras ever came to this was when 
they emigrated up the valley of the Susquehanna to join the 
Iroquois, of which they were the sixth nation. From corres- 
pondence of his now in my possession, I find he has sent his frauds 
to many collectors throughout the United States and Canada, 
and I am sorry to say his creations seem to be in great demand, 
proving how little the average collector knows what he is 
athering. He boasts that the demand is greater than he can 
urnish, In a letter to the writer he outlines a few of his wares. 
These consist of double barbed, pronged similar to a trident, 
the middle and longer prong having a barb, double-pointed 
objects, and a knife-shaped specimen having a flaring tang, 
which he calls a knife or sword arrow-head. His prices are 
trom twenty-five cents to a dollar for each object, and I suppose 
he has made some money in this questionable venture. He re- 
fuses to explain to me how he makes them. In mitigation of 
his offense, he claims that the frauds sent out have real chippings 
of the Indians on them. This is true, as most of his objects 
are made from real broken relics. 
Allentown, Pa. A. F. Bern. 





THE COPPER AGE IN EUROPE. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


There are three periods of the stone, bronze and iron imple- 
ments, that in Europe are admitted by the greater number of 
archeologists. This fact was fully admitted at the end of the 
first part of this century, and it has been accepted by the greater 
part of European archeologists. But there is a new period 
which appears on the horizon of European prehistoric archzol- 
ogy. It is the copper, entering between the stone and the 
bronze age as a period of transition. For the Asiatic Indies 
and for several parts of North America this is contended 
an established period, but for Europe for a long time no man 
would admit it as a system. There is no doubt of the 
rarity of copper implements in Europe, so supposed and often 
repeated by the archeologists. Now the matter has changed. 
Dr. F. Keller, the illustrious discoverer and explorer of the 
Swiss lake dwellings, has said in his fifth report of lake dwell- 
ings, in 1863, when he compared the copper and bronze imple- 
ments of the Hungarian collection with the relics of the Swiss 
lake dwellings, that there must have existed in Hungary 
(Ungarn) an age in which were used not the bronze, but only 
the copper. This idea has been accepted by the Hungarian 
archeologist, Fr. de Pulsyky, who published, in 1884, his fine 
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work on “The Copper Age in Hungary,”* and proved that in 
Hungary, after the stone age and before the bronze period, had 
existed a copper age. His typical forms are the celts of copper 
in the form of the stone axes and the hammers of copper in the 
forms of the perforated stone hammers. I am not the man to 
write you this in English and to enter here into details. I will 
only say that the publication of Pulsyky has received on all 
sides great attention, and after having proved the copper age 
for Hungary, stands now beyond all discussion. After this, 
there is the question of a copper age belonging to the other 

arts of Europe, the copper objects in the other parts of the 
Barepenn continent being, or, it is said, seeming to be, very 
rare. In Switzerland the explorations of the lake dwellings 
in the years 1870 to 1880 had given a great numberof new 
specimens, and especially those of the bronze age. I only cite 
here the fact that one found not a small number of models to 
form the bronze objects, proving that some one there has fabri- 
cated—re-formed in /oco the bronzes! A second and not less 
important discovery were the objects of er as they were 
found by Dr. Gross in the lake of Bienne. There were axes, 
beads, points, etc., of copper, and Gross published them in his 
work Les Protonelvetes,”+ noting there these copper imple- 
ments of the last period of the neolithic stone age as really 
belonging to the copper age. But if the copper finds noted by 
Gross were not numerous enough to prove a veritable copper 
age for Western Switzerland, all Switzerland, with its more 
than 200 lake dwellings and its finds of more than 50,000 pieces 
the few copper objects published by Gross could not be accepted 
as indisputable proofs for the new period, the copper age. 

I then prepared statistics‘of the copper implements, and with 
the aid of different archzologists and collectors and studies in 
the different Swiss museums and private collections, I was en- 
abled to present more than 250 implements of copper—indisput- 
able proofs for a copper age in Switzerland.t There we-e in 
the first place several axes in the form of those of stone (neolithic 
stone age); in the second place copper axes in the forms of the 
first bronze celts (Kragenculte, haches a bords droits). 

Then there were points of copper, in the form of those of 
bone found in the lake dwellings of the stone age; daggers of 
copper, in the form of those of flint, others perfected and ap- 
proaching to the forms of the bronze daggers; pins, beads, 
rings, etc., of copper; knives of the same metal, pendants, etc. 
The knives are imitations of the flint knives, and were formed 





; Hes = Pulsyky: Die Kupfergest in Ungarn, Buda-Pest, 1884, with tables and figures 
n x 


tF. Gross: Les Protohelvetes, Berlin, 1883, with many tables. 


TR. Forrer: Statistik der in der Schweizzer fandenen a Antiqua, 
Special-Review for prehistoric Archeology. Zurich and Strassburg. Paper, > 
with many tables, 
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more and more in the shapes in which we now see them—the 
bronze knives of such magnificent forms. 

The beads were first small sheets of copper, hammered out 
and then rolled into a cylinder; then they took the form of 
beads, as we see them of bronze in the bronze age. 

The spirals in copper were the prototypes of the many spirals 
in bronze which we find so often in the lake dwellings of the 
bronze age. One has also found two pendants in copper knives 
blades whose forms were imitations of the perforated teeth of 
deer (ursus, etc.), which are found generally in the stations of 
the stone age. We find that the copper implements of Switzer- 
land represented on one side the stone objects of the neolithic 
age, imitations in copper of them, and on the other side the cop- 
per implements show us new types and represent the forms 
of the eldest bronze implements of the bronze age. I could 
also show a special typical ornamentation for the Swiss copper 
age; it is in one part a perfection of the ornamentation of the 
stone age, and in the other part the first beginnings of the orna- 
mentation which is found in the bronze age. 

These tacts, of which I have given here only a part, were 
written by me in the first part of the year 1885 and published 
in the second half of the same year. At the same time, not 
knowing anything about my special studies of the Swiss copper 
age, Dr. Much, the happy explorer of the lake dwellings upon 
the Mondsee, etc., in Austria, prepared a work on the copper 
age in Europe. In the lake stations of the Mondsee, Dr. 
Much had found a relatively great number of copper imple- 
ments, and these discoveries have induced him to study this 
question, especially on European territory.* His work was 
printed up to the second chapter on the copper finds, when he re- 
ceived my Swiss statistical material, upon the extension of the 
prehistoric implements, he says as follows: There were 
found, in Austria, in the lake dwellings of the Mondsee and 
Ottersee, axes, daggers, needles, fishing hooks, spirals, pieces 
of copper not travelled and schmelztiegel; in an ancient copper 
mine on the Mitterberg alp, three hammers used to pick the 
metal, copper metal in different conditions, etc.; on the Got- 
schenberg and in other places rests of molten copper; on the 
Kelchalpe, in Tyrol, Erzyrubed, in Stallhof, axes, rings, 
etc., in copper; in the lake dwellings of Labed, axes and 
needles of copper and models to form the objects; from other 
places in Austria, arrow-points, celts, hammer-celts, foucilles, 
rings, daggers, etc.; in Germany, same inventory of different 
places; in Switzerland was the greatest number, as stated be- 
fore; in Denmark, several celts in the form of stone axes, but 
of undetermined province; in England, copper ornaments and 
celts, and in Ireland a remarkable number ot copper celts; in 





*Dr. M. Mude: Die Kupferzeit in Europa und ihr Verhaltniss zur Cuitur der 
Judagermauer, Wien, 1886. With tables. ™ 
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Belgium, two pieces; in France, there were beads, axes, etc., 
of ~— in Portugal, axes, arrow-points and daggers; from 
Italy, Dr. Much notes six copper celts of different provences 
and I could double this number by other copper axes, etc., that 
I have seen there or possess in my collection of this provence; 
from Cyprus the illustrious Dr. Naue has published in the 
Antiqua an interesting account of daggers, spear-heads, etc., 
in copper, found in places in Cyprus; the Grecian Islands have 
furnished some copper implements, also in Greece copper im- 
lements have been found; the same thing may be said of Asia 

inor, where Dr. Schlieman has found copper axes, needles, 
knives, etc., and contends that there is a veritable copper age; 
also in Spain have been found at different times copper imple- 
ments. In the museum at Brussells, I have seen, together 
with stone implements ,and an axe of copper in the 
form of stone axes, a dagger, an arrow-head and four 
needles of the same metal from Southeastern Spain. Messrs. H. 
and L, Siret have prepared a work on the eldest metal age of 
Southeastern Spain. The great number of copper articles they 
have found there is the best proof of the existence of a verita- 
ble copper age in the southwestern part of Europe. In Portu- 
gal, the illustrious Prof. Rudvirduov proved the same fact 
* several years ago before the Congress at Lisbon. It is quite 
remarkable that all copper implements found in Europe have 
the same primitive forms. 

In most cases these copper articles have been found with 
stone implements or with objects of the bronzeage. ‘The copper 
implements are partially hammered and partially moulded; sev- 
eral of them show traces of hammer blows, other pieces show 
irregularities coming from the molding. In nota few cases one 
has found, with the copper implements, primitive models and 
matrices for the moulding (Gross), as also copper with traces 
of moulding. Dr. Much extends the copper age over the whole 
of Europe, but I think that we must look to the several parts 
of Europe for a great number of copper finds. It is especially 
in the north of Europe where most of the copper implements 
have been found, and it would seem better to seek further finds 
in that region. 

A copper period no doubt existed in Ireland, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Austria, Spain and Cyprus. This will no doubt 
prove to be the case in Italy, France, Greece and a part of 
Germany, as soon as the local archeologists have prepared 
statistical material—as Pulsyky has proved for Hungary, Dr. 
Much for Austria and the writer for Switzerland, as the collec- 
tion of Dr. Naue proves for Cyprus, the finds prove the same 
fact for Ireland, and now the discoveries in Spain for this part 
of Europe. Yours truly, 

R. Forrer, 

Strassburg. Editor of the Antigua. 
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Editorial. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL RELICS IN THE OHIO EXHIBI- 
TION. 


We have in several numbers of THE ANTIQUARIAN called at- 
tention to the antiquities of Ohio. We now turn again to con- 
sider these tokens as they are brought out by the exhibits of the 
present year. It is worthy of notice that the centennial anni- 
versary of the settlement of this State has had a tendency to in- 
crease the interest in the prehistoric archeology of the region, 
A large number of gentlemen from all parts of the country have 
been or will be making their way either to Marietta, to Cincin- 
nati, or to Columbus with a view of learning something concern- 
ing the early history of the State as well as recalling the events . 
which centered about the organization of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. These celebrations have been in the midst of the most 
interesting and prehistoric earthworks found in the United States 
and doubtless the attention of the visitors has been called to 
these prehistoric tokens as giving additional interest to the his- 
tory of this region. Not only this but the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at Cleveland has led the archzologists and 
scientists to a renewed interest in the whole subject. The editor 
of THE ANTIQUARIAN has had the opportunity of attending the 
sessions of the association and of revisiting some of the places 
of interest in the southern part of the State. We are happy to 
give a resume of these observations. We shall begin with the 
relics which are now on exhibition at Cincinnati and at Colum- 
bus, and especially those at Cincinnati. These relics are mainly 
the relics contained in private collections which have been loaned 
for exhibition. And yet they are valuable to the archzologist 
for study and for comparison, especially as they may soon be 
scattered and the opportunity of examining them be lost. In 
the Cincinnati exposition there are three departments containing 
prehistoric relics, namely, the government department, on the 
lower floor; the educational department, in the upper story ; and 
the department devoted to Ohio, in the rear building. In the 
government department the exhibit is general. It contains many 
cases full of relics of the stone age in Europeand America. These 
are arranged in parallel rows, so that they can be compared, the 
one with the other. We commence with paleolithic relics and 
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then pass on to the different tokens of the neolithic, around to 
the advanced stage of the same age, then pass to the relics of the 
copper age, and so on to the bronzeage. The arrangement was 
made by Mr. Thomas Wilson and is very suggestive. We have 
in the same locality on the walls and in cases pictures and plas- 
ter casts of the modern Indians, showing their costumes and 
equipments. On the other side of the aisle is the very interest- 
ing collection of the Pueblo villages of Arizona. These casts 
were prepared by the Mendelieff Brothers, from actual measure- 
ments and bring to light some new and interesting features con- 
nected with these Pueblos. In the first place the casts prove 
that the so-called restorations by Lieut. Simpson and Mr. W, H. 
Jackson are not quite correct. The upper stories are not built 
on the lower stories in regular lines, but are placed in a helter- 
skelter sort of way. The casts show also that the Pueblos were 
built at different times very much as additions are built to mod- 
ern houses, making them higher as well as broader, the flat 
roof being, however, more convenient to build upon than the 
roof of a modern house. Another point is brought up. The 
population of the Pueblos has been over-estimated. To illus- 
trate: The modern Pueblo of Zuni contains 1,600 inhabitants. 
If Mr. Morgan’s theory about the communistic system and the 
number of families accommodated in a single building were car- 
ried out it ought, from the size of the buildings and their num- 
ber which are scattered about, to contain at least 16,000 and even 
more. The Zunis seem to have taken as much room to accom- 
date their families as modern white men. These are modern 
Zunis, but the ancient Zunis did the same. 

In reference to the other relics which are gathered in this 
exhibition, this is to be said, the majority of these relics were 
gathered in such a way so as to almost destroy their value to 
science as the custom of digging into mounds and exhuming 
relics without regard to their specific situation and without 
retaining the “legend” of the different horizons is a very perni- 
cious one. 

Still we regard the exibition as valuable for the knowledge of 
the archeology of Ohio to be gained from it. We could have 
taken more interest to be sure if the labels had been placed on the 
relics so as to have identified the different relics with the differ- 
ent groups of mounds, or if the surface finds had been in some 
way separated from those taken out of mounds and these in turn 
distinguished from the paleolithics so recently discovered. An 
excellent opportunity was here for illustrating the archeology 
and the art of the different States which compose the old North- 
west Territoty. We found no such arrangement either in the 
historic or prehistoric exhibit. One could only carry these 
things in his head and make the best of the circumstances. We 
felt grateful to the few private collectors who had taken pains to 
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carry their collections to Cincinnati and place them on exhibi- 
tion, and therefore mention these along with those which are found 
in the public museums of the city. 

At the art museum in Eden Park the collection of Thomas 
Cleaneay has been arranged geographically so far as it could be 
from the notes of the former owner. Little boxes contain the 
relics which came from the different counties. This gives a 
view of the archeology of the region. The cabinet of W. K. 
Moorehead in the centennial building is notarranged in this way, 
but the relics are sorted according to their shape and finish with 
no legend preserved in writing. Mr. Moorehead’s collection 
gives a view of the art forms and so is properly in the educa- 
tional department. One pipe belonging to Mr. Moorehead is 
very remarkable. It has a bowl nearly a foot long. The stem 
has a wide flange something like a hoe, drawn to point near the 
mouthpiece in the handle of the hoe. This pipe was made from 
coal slate and is unique. 

The collection also belonging to Mr. Harris of Waynesville, 
is in the Ohio building, where are also selections from many 
other private cabinets, including some from the cabinet of Dr. 
Sheridan Heighway,and from the Natural History Society of 
Cincinnati. A study of the Ohio relics is suggestive. <A large 
consignment of pottery from Arkansas and Missouri belonging 
to Mr. Riggs, a collector and indefatigable digger, may also 
be seen in the educational department. 

The editor takes pleasure in calling attention to these various 
relics, as they show how enthusiastic persons may become in 
gathering the tokens of the prehistoric races. Some seem to 
have even endangered their lives in their zeal. Collectors will 
be interested in examining these relics and comparing them with 
what they have. There is one thing about the exhibit: the cab- 
inets look nicely. This cannot be said of all cabinets, for there 
are historical societies which keep their rooms looking like an 
old garret, and the prehistoric relics more like heaps of rub- 
bish than anything else. Neatness and order are displayed in all 
of the Cincinnati collections. This is the case with the Natural 
History Society of Cincinnati. Here the rooms are pleasant, the 
custodian polite, and the relics mainly from the Madisonville 
cemetery are well arranged and very suggestive. The same 
may be said of the Cleneory collection in the art museum, the 
Moorhead collection and others. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Ancrent Citres or Arizona.—Mr., Frank H. Cushing has been explor- 
ing in Southwestern Arizona and has made some important discoveries. 
Science says: “The scene of his explorations is the wide valley or plain at 
the confluence of the Salt and Gila rivers in Southwestern Arizona. To-day 
railroads cross this valley, and much of it has been reclaimed by Irrigation 
from the desert condition into which it relapsed when the ancient inhabi- 
tants disappeared. Still a wide expanse of the plain, which is forty-five 
miles across, remains a desert covered with sage-brush, cactus and mes- 
quites. It slopes from the Salt to the Gila river, and advantage was taken 
of this feature of topography by the ancient people, in constructing canals 
to irrigate the whole plain. In some places these old canals have been re- 
opened by the modern farmers, and restored to their original use. On this 
wide plain are many groups of mounds, in excavating which Mr. Cushing has 
discovered many ancient cities, to some of which he has given the names 
of Los Muertos, Los Hornos, Los Guanacas, Los Pueblitas, Los Acequias, etc. 
Los Muertos, the ctty of the dead, has been traced for three or four miles, 
and forty or fifty huge structures or communal houses have been examined. 

The houses are rather large, 300 or 400 feet long and 200 feet wide, possibly 
larger. They were generally built of adobe bricks, sun-dried, without straw 
or admixture of cement of any kind. In some instances, Mr. Cushing 
thinks, they were four or five stories high, but this can only be conjectured 
from the size of the mounds, the thickness of the walls, and the quantity 
of the debris. Between forty and fifty of the large, or communal, houses 
were found in Los Muertos. In the center was a structure larger than the 
others, which Mr. Cushing called a temple. In this building, which was 
enclosed by a strong adobe wall, and in no other, were bodies found depos- 
ited in an upper story. Here there were four or five adobe sarcophagi, two 
of which were placed nearer the center of the building than the others, 
were more conspicuous, and contained what appeared from the skeletons 
to be the remains of men of advanced age. Mr. Cushing said that extra 
decorations were found on these two sarcophagi. It is supposed that this 
was the home of the chief ruler of the tribe, the priest or some one of ex- 
ceptional note. The object of the wall surrounding the structure was prob- 
ably to make it a stronghold or citadel in time of war. The temple might 
also have served as a general storehouse for provisions. 

Other structures of a peculiar character were discovered. They were cir- 
cular, and in the center of each was a fire-place. One of each was found in 
each city. Mr. Cushing thought that this round structure was a temple of 
the sun, or something of the sort, as nothing was found in them but the 
fire-place and some pottery. The one most carefully excavated was about 
50 feet in diameter. This ancient people built all of their houses on the main 
line of the irrigating canal. The large canals are about twenty-five feet 
wide at the top, the central ditch being four or five feet wide. Certain re- 
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mains have been found indicatiug that they constructed of reeds, rafts or 
“balsas” on which they floated the stones with which to build their houses. 
In some places large ditches terminated in great reservoirs. In these, prob- 
ably water was stored to be used in times of drought. The largest ditch was 
about twenty-five miles long. Mr. Cushing’s party found on the rocks of 
neighboring mountains pictrographs or rude etchings. All illustrated mat- 
ters of a realistic nature, and did not record an individual or a nation. They 
represented men offering prayers for rain, herders or hunters offering 
sacrifices. These rock pictures are interesting, however, as bearing upon the 
question of the use of domestic animals by these people, and their probable 
acquaintance with the use of wool. In these petrographs appear represen- 
tations of animals much like the llama of South America. They are 
represented in a positton or attitude that the llama habitually assumes. They 
are so pictured as to lead to the conclusion that they were domestic animals. 
They are connected with a string or cord, a man having hold of the string 
and appearing to be driving them. 


Tue SHAMAN IN Nortuern Asta.—A comparison between the customs, hab- 
its and language of the races of Northern Asia with those on the American 
continent will be useful. The following are the facts concerning the Ostyaks, 
which have been gleaned from various sources. The Ostyak language has 
striking resemblances to the Hungarian, and it is probable that the Magyar 
and the Finnic are identical with it. Beragszasci finds a striking similarity 
between the Hungarian tongue and the Algonquin of North America. It 
is possible that the Ostyak and Algonquin belong to the same stock. The 
Ostyaks are animal worshippers; they look upon the bear and wolf as highly 
gifted beings. After the death of one of these animals, they stuff it with 
hay, exult for a time over its slanghter, but place it in their “ yurts” and 
bestow veneration on it asa guardian divinity. Shamanism prevails among 
them. The Shamans act as prophets or medicine-men, they possess the gift 
of divining; they offer sacrifices ; they protect their fur clothing with metal 
figures of birds, fish and wild beasts, the teeth and bones of sea animals 
and whatever may give them a terriffic appearance; they resemble the 
medicine-men in this respect ; they pretend to be invulnerable, run swords 
through their bodies and perform marvellous feats; they beat their drums, 
rattle their ornaments, and dance around a fire, writhing and yelling as if 
possessed, they at last fall to the ground and the attendants cover them with 
skins ; these, taking a cord, fasten it about the neck and draw the ends with 
all their might, so that the Shaman would be strangled did he not protect 
his throat by his hands. The Shaman presides at the religiousdances. He 
presents the company with swords and lances, and as he strikes the two in 
hrs own hands, all begin to scream out “hiyo-hiyo” in different tones, 
bending their bodies frem side to side. They lift up their lances at every 
repitition of the cry, then striketheground. After they have worked them- 
selves into a frenzy, they give back the lances and the women join them in 
the dance, all this in the presence of their idols. Their idols are only the 
images of their departed ancestors. When a man dies his body is buried 
with a reindeer, a tinder tobacco-box and pipe for use in the next world. A 
rude wooden image is made in honor of him and set up in their hut and 
food placed before it. The Shamans are thus honored also. An image of 
them is dressed and kept in perpetual {reverence. The worship ot the 
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Ostyaks is like that of the North American Indians. The worship of a 
chief divinity, of whom they never make an image and to whom they never 
make a sacrifice. The name of this supreme being or great spirit is similar 
to that of the chief divinity of the Voguls, and may be the same with the 
Thor of the Icelanders. The relics among the Ostyaks resemble those of 
the Algonquins. They weara bent piece of horn on the inside of the lower 
arm, as a protection against the string of their bows, thus suggesting a use 
for the perforated tablets, which are so common. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MonuMENTs IN AmeERIcCA.—The Government has 
undertaken a work of the utmost consequence to every one interested in 
archeology and history. This is the purchase of the extensive earth- 
works located in Ross, Highland and Adams Counties, in the State of 
Ohio, which are the best preserved to be found east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Not long ago the Peabody Museum acquired the famous Serpent mound, one 
of the best of all Ohio’s ancient works. This has spurred the Government 
Bureau to make surveys throughout Ohio, to determine the character and 
cost of the work necessary to preserve them. So says the American Journal 
of Numismatics for July, 1888. We are glad to learn of this movement. 


A committee was appointed at the meeting of the American Association 
in August, 1887, of which the editor of this journal was thechairman. This 
committee has reported in favor of making an appeal to all the citizens who 
have charge of publie parks, cemeteries, college grounds, and fair grounds, 
where there are mounds or earthworks, that they should be preserved. 
Also suggesting that an effort be made in the legislatures of the different 
states with the idea that the typical works in each state should be pur- 
chased, and permanent parks be established about them, so that they may 
become places of historic as well as prehistoric note. 


Inp1ANn PictocrapnHs.—Col. Garrick Mallery has been following up this 
subject under the direction of the Bureau of Ethnology. During the past 
summer he has visited New Brunswick and the coast of Maine, where the 
Micmacs and Abenaki formerly dwelt. Much of the territory is yet unex- 
plored. These rocks are on the margin ofa lake between Annapolis and 
Queens counties. The inscribed rocks are distinct from one another on the 
east side of Remyomkoodem Lake. Three other rocks are about two miles 
south of the above. Mr. George Creed, in 1881, noticed these. The mark- 
ings contain figures of fishes, whales, wigwams, native animals, and among 
them etchings which are modern; houses, ships, horses, and other Euro- 
pean objects. Mr. Mallery says: “The peculiar multiplication of the char- 
acters affords an index to antiquity beyond what is generally possible. The 
existence of two or three different sets of markings, all visible in dif- 
ferent degrees of distinctness is in itself important, but in addition to that 
it is frequently the case that the second and third in the order of time have 
associated with them dates from which the relative antiquity, the fainter 
and dateless can be to some extent estimated. Impressions taken by Col. 
Mallery show a five-pointed star, an animal supposed to be a bear, an abor- 
iginal head and bust, a very artistic moose, a cluster .of three trees, sepa- 
rated at the roots, conjectured to signify the first, second and third chiefs 
of the tribe. Col. Mallery says: “The best mode of interpreting the abor- 
iginal characters is by the sign language ; this does not now prevail among 
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the Micmacs, but the gestures of other members of the Algonquin family 
can be applied.” Col. Mallery makes a distinction between the religious 
symbols collected by Kauder as belonging to the Roman Catholic church, 
and those of the Aborigines; though the natives did appropriate some of 
these and undoubtedly placed them upon the rocks. 


Ancient Works or Onto, Burwt sy THE CHEROKEES.—Dr. Cyrus Thomas 
has a theory that the circles and squares and other works of this type in 
the Scioto Valley in Southern Ohio, were erected by the Cherokees. He 
does not give the reasons for his belief. He'divides the works of Ohio as 
follows: 1. Typical works by the Cherokees. 2. Defensive works of the 
Northern Sections, attributable to the Huron-Iroquois stocks. 8 and 4. 
Stone graves of the Delawares and Shawnees. 5. Effigy mounds, built by a 
straggling clan of the Wisconsin Mound-builders. Fortifications like Ft. 
Ancient are attributable to the Cherokees. 

This is a very ingenious theory. There are, however, some questions to 
ask. 1. Why is it that the earthworks and mounds of Ohio differ so much 
from those of Tennessee and North Carolina? There are no such circles 
and squares in the latter states. The mounds are of a different type. 2. 
Why is it that the Mound-builders’ pipes of Ohio are different from those 
of Tennessee? 3. If the effigy mounds of Ohio were built by a straggling 
clan from Wisconsin, why should they be placed so near the ancient vil- 
lages circles and squares of the Cherokees, so-called. Dida wandering tribe 
from Wisconsin build the bird effigies of Georgia? Why build them of stone 
instead of earth? The Dakotas have a tradition that their ancestors came 
from the east and that they built the mounds of Ohio. A branch of the 
Dakotas, the Tuteloes, passed south, to the east of the Blue Mountains. Is it 
not more likely that these effigies were erected during their passage west- 
ward than by a colony which wandered back from Wisconsin? Why not 
consider the Dakotas the builders of the effigies of Ohio? We are anxious 
that Dr. Thomas should perfect his theory. 


Was America Known To Evropeans Berore Cotumsus.—There has been 
an interesting correspondence in the London Notes and Queries on this 
subject. As American antiquaries may wish to know the authorities on 
the subject I will briefly enumerate some of them: 1. Professor Rafns’ 
Antiquitates Americane, in which a full account is given of the expeditions of 
Eric the Red and also Biarni Henalfson and Leif Ericson (A. D. 982-1000) 
and subsequent Norse discoveries. 2. Torfseus Historia Vinlandiz, etc. 3. 
Malte Brun Pinkerton derived information from Torfeeus. 4. Adam of 
Bremen. 5. Ordericus Vitatis, in the eleventhcentury. 6. Toulman Smith 
published a work on the discovery of America. 7. A bibliography of the 
subject has been published in the New York Library Journal. 8. Mr. 
Vining in 1885 wrote his “Inglorious Columbus.” 9. Professor Reveilles 
Hibbert, lecturer in 1884. Last, but not least, I would refer your readers to 
Mr. Hyde Clarke’s valuable and suggestive researches on the subject, deal- 
ing with a far more remote antiquity than the Norse discovery in Vinland. 
(Query: New York or New England.) 


Tue Movunp-BuiLpErs.—The curious speculation of what would have been 
the result had the Mound-builders of America developed into modern civi- 
zation, with their wonderful superstitions and notions, or,.which is the 
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same thing, what would happen if the mound-building instinct should re- 
vive among civilized nations, is worked out in one of the fanciful “Letters 
from the Planets,” by our “Roving Correspondent” in Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. The writer, our correspondent, Rev. W. 8. Lach, Szyrma, under ; 
his pseudonym of Alenel supposes that such an event has happened in one 
of our neighboring worlds, i. ¢., in Cassive Land, in Mars. “They were nat- 
ural hills cut into shapes of gigantic size, many times larger than the huge 
Colossus of Rhodes or the figure of Liberty at New York. Here, I thought, 
is something of the state of things that might have even now occurred on 
the earth had the present civilized inhabitants preserved the desire of mould- 
ing hills into the form of natural objects which once existed among the 
. Mound-builders of Wisconsin and Ohio. Had those Mound-builders instead 
of being exterminated by superior races, left descendants capable of carrying 
out their ideas of utilizing the steam engine and dynamite and the various 
forces of civilization, what a strange world of wonders the western states of 
America would have been.” 


Tue Istz or Man.—In the middle of the Irish sea, within sight of En- 
gland, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, the little Isle of Man appears—a place 
where the ancient and the modern are strangely mingled. There are 
dolmens, cromlechs, kistvaens, round-towers and druidic circles, reminding 
one of the aboriginal Celts ; also stone crosses covered with Runic inscrip- 
tions are found in church yards belonging to the Norse era. Even the 
constitutional system was brought hither by the Scandinavian vikings. The 
title of keys reminds one of the time when the Manx house of Keys was 
called upon to unlock the regnant sovereign, the mysteries of their ancient 
laws and customs. The number of keys istwenty-four. Until recent times 
a measure did not take legal effect until it had been promulgated from the 
ancient and celebrated Tynwald mount. For hundreds of years the Manx 
people have annually gathered around this mountain by thousands to hear 
the laws read, first in English and then in the vernacular. The name 
Tynwald is derived from the Scandinavian thing, a court of justice, and the 
Danish vald, a bank or rampart, reminding us of the fact that the circular 
ramparts possibly may have been used for the same purpose. 

The Tynwald mount is a singular artificial construction, built of earth 
brought together from the seventeen parishes of the island. Two hundred 
and fifty-six feet in circumference at the base, it rises to the height of about 
twelve feet, by four concentric circular platforms, on the uppermost of which 
the governor and other dignitaries stand while asyllabus of the new statute 
“is read by the deemster of the northern division. The canopy which sep- 
arates them from rain and sun is held in place by seventeen ropes attached 
to rings in as many stones at the bottom of the hill. 

As to the religion of the island.—The druidical circles scattered over the 
island indicates the distant source of many mythical beliefs. The spectre 
hound Moddy Dhao and a hairy satyr, Phynnoderee, are said to haunt Peel 
Castle and Valla Connay bridge. The language is a mottled monumental 
record of the former faith in supernatural beings, magic and demonology, 

The native language is a dialect of the Celtic and said to be easily under- 
stood by those who speak the Larse, Galic, Cymbric and Breton. 

The name Man has been connected by some with the ancient law-givers, 
mana, menu, Minos, and menes, or,it may be derived from its position as the 
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middle island—Mannin—of the British Islands. The national hero was 
Mannanant beg Mac y Leir, the father of Finn Mac Conl of the Irish 
legions. His conversion was effected by St. Patrick. 


CrEeMATION.—Bodies in North Carolina have been discovered with faces 
covered with a coating of clay. Fires were built on these, the clay baked 
and then soil thrown on the top of all. Prof. LaConte speaks of cremation 
among the Indians of the Western Rocky mountains, in which the eyes 
were offered to the sun. 


Copper In Arrica.—A remarkable people on the Congo has been found 
who do a great deal of copper inlaid-work of a highly artistic char- 
acter. Enormous spear-heads of a very thin copper, six feet in length, are 
said to serve as a kind of currency. Ornamental battle-axes have been de- 
scribed. 


An article of especial interest at this time will appear in Scribner’s for 
September, under the title “Presidential Campaign Medals,” by Gustav 
Bobbe. It will describe many of the unique devices which, since the year 
1824, have appeared on medals during the great electoral contests. More 
than fifty of these medals from very rare collections have been reproduced 
as illustrations for the paper. 





a 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Prayer of a Navajo Shaman. By Dr. Washington Matthews. From 
the American Anthropologist, Vol. 1, No. 2, April, 1888. 


This prayer is a very interesting specimen of aboriginal literature. We 
give it stripped of its verbiage and repetitions. It may seem tire- 
some to the average reader; it would be tiresome if we had repeated the 
whole of it, but it reminds us of the Hebrew Psalms and the poems of 
Ossian, notwithstanding its tediousness. Itis strange how the wild mind 
works. Images of clouds and mists and mountains under the figures of 
doors, chambers, and tents, with beasts and birds and serpents, to guard 
the doors. The divinities are shadowy, as they are in Ossian’s, but the 
lodge is real and so is the cornfield. The picture is graphic; to the land of 
the' spirits the Shaman had gone; there all is silent, but the shades or 
spirits are permitted to return. The spirit comes back to the body and 
gets a vision of the familiar trails and the beautiful fields of corn; it enters 
the lodge where there is daylight; it takes possession of the body and all 
its parts; the voice is restored, and then the world and all things around it 
are restored in beauty, beauty, beauty, beauty. There is exaltation at the 
close. It is certainly a remarkable prayer. We are thankful to Dr. Mat- 
thews for it. 

“From the summit of Jemez mountain Nagaynezgan comes for my sake” — 
From the summit of San Francisco mountain Thobajischeni comes for my 
sake. On this side therof, on the top of Black mountain, Nagaynezgan 
comes on this side thereof, on the White ridges Thobajischeni comes,—al- 
though Smooth-Wind guards the door, Nagaynezgand with his black wand 
opens the way for me; behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens 
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the way. Through the first chamber, made of the black cloud; through 
the second chamber, made of the blue cloud; through the third chamber 
made of the yellow cloud; through the fourth chamber, made of the white 
cloud—Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way, and behind him 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way. Through the first cham- 
ber, made of the black mist; through the second chamber, made of the blue 
mist; through the third chamber, made of the yellow mist; through the 
fourth chamber, made of the white mist; through the Red river’s crossing 
—Nagaynezgani with his black wand arrives for my sake, Thobajischeni 
with his blue wand arrives. Through the first chamber, made of the black 
mountain, though Red Bear guards the door; through the second chamber, 
made of the blue mountain, although the Great Red Serpent guards the 
door; through the third chamber. made of the yellow mountain, although 
Red Coyote guards the door; through the fourth chamber, made of the 
white mountain, although Red Paws guards the door—Nagaynezgani with 
his black wand opens the way, and behind him Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way. In the entry of the red-floored lodge, the house of 
the woman chieftan, at the edge of the lodge, beside the fire-place of the 
lode, in the middle of the lodge, in the back of the lodge, Nagaynezgani 
with his black wand opens the way, behind him Thobajischini with his 
blue wand opens the way; opens the way to where my feet are lying, to 
where my body is lying, to where my mind is lying, to where the dust of 
my feet is lying, to where my saliva is lying, to where my hair is lying, 
Nagaynezgani places his great stone knife and his talking pathawan in my 
hand with them he turns me round as the sun moves until I face him. 

“Woman Chieftan, my grandson, is now restored to me, seek not to find 
him, say not a word; now we start back with my grandson, he is restored 
tome. Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me; he goes 
out before me. I go out behind him; Thobajischeni opens the way, he goes 
out, returning behind me; from the middle of the lodge, at the end of the 
lodge, through the entry of the lodge, through the first chamber, made of 
the white mountain, althcugh Red Hawk guards the door, through the 
second chamber. made of the yellow mountain, although Red Coyote guards 
the door, through the third chamber, made of the blue mountain, although 
the Great Red Serpent guards the door, through the fourth chamber, made 
of the black mountain, although Red Bear guards the door, through the Red 
rivers crossing, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me be- 
fore me; behind me Thobajascheni with his blue wand opens the way ; they 
are returning with me. Through the first chamber, made of white mist, 
through the second chamber, made of yellow mist, through the third cham- 
ber, made of blue mist, through the fourth, made of the black mist, they 
climb up returning with me. 


Through the white cloud, the yellow cloud, the blue cloud, the black 
cloud ; through the place of emergence, although smooth wind guards the 
door Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way, and Thobajascheni 
with his blue wand opens the way. At the place called Coyote Race 
Course, at the place called Two Hanging Gourds, at the place called Brown 
Pinnacle, at the place called Breeze-Under-a-Tree, Nagaynezgani with his 
black wand opens the way, Thobajascheni with his blue wand opens the 
way. At a place where I see the direction in which my lodge lies, Has- 
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chayalthi with his white wand opens the way forme; behind me Haschay- 
hogan with his blue wand opens the way. They go out, returning with 
me, Among the many trails that lead toward my lodge—in the middle of 
my broad field, beautified with the white corn, the yellow corn, the round 
corn, all kinds of corn, beautified with the pollen of the corn, with grass- 
hoppers, Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way, before me Has- 
chayhogan with his blue wand opens the way. They return upon it with 
me. In the entry of my lodge made of daylight, they go in returning with 
me. At the edge of my lodge, beside the fireplace, through the middle of 
my lodge, toward the back of my lodge, Haschayalthi opens the way for 
me. He sits down before me, I sit down afterhim. Behind me Haschaya- 
hogan opens the way for me. He sits down after me. They sit down with 
me on the floor of my lodge, where my feet are lying, where my limbs are, 
where my body is; where my mind is, where the dust of my feet is, where 
my saliva is, where my hair is lying. To my feet I have returned, to my 
limbs I have returned, etc. My feet are restored to me, my limbs are re- 
stored to me, my mind is restored, the dust of my feet, my saliva, and my 
hair. The world before me is restored in beauty, the world behind me is 
restored, the world below me is restored, the world above me—all things 
around me are restored; it is restored in beauty, it is restored in beauty, it 
is restored in beauty, it is restored in beauty. 


Collections of State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. XI. Edited and an- 
notated by Reuben G. Thwaites, corresponding secretary of the socity. 


Thisis the first volume issued under the care of the new corresponding 
secretary. It shows that a vigorous hand has taken hold of the work 
which our beloved and revered friend, Mr. Lyman Draper, has dropped. 
Mr. Draper has laid the foundation and Mr. Thwaites builds thereupon ; 
both are master-builders. The volume contains 548 pages, thirty-five of 
them taken up by theindex. The frontispiece is a portrait of Alexander 
Mitchell. The first article is a sketch of Jean Nicollet, interpreter and 
voyager in Canada in 1618 and 1642, translated from the French of Henri 
Jonan. Another article is entitled Radisson and Groseilliers in Wisconsin, 
followed by Gautier’s journal of a visit to the Mississippi in 1778 and 1788. 
Next, a narrative of Andrew Vieau, the first Indian trader at Milwaukee, anda 
letter from Nicholas Boilvin, Indian agent at Prairie-du-Chien in 1811, and 
the Dixon and Grignon papers in 1812and 1813. These throw light upon the 
local history of the different parts of the state during the days of fur-traders 
and first forts. The letters of Joseph M. Street, and the narrative of Mor- 
gan L. Martin, of Green Bay, bring down the history to the early settle- 
ment by the whites, 1827-1845. This is followed by a sketch by Elisha W. 
Keyes, on Early Days, 1837-1847. The secretary has an interesting article 
on the boundaries of Wisconsin, which is illustraced, and which brings be- 
fore the eye the history of the geography of the state, 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Animal! Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes. 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 
CHAPTER III—The Bird Effigies. 
CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 
CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 
CHAPTER VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 
CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 
CHAPTER IX —Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? 


225 Pages, Octavo. Price $2.50. 


ye you have lost your pocketbook, you will listen to any one who can tell you how 
to get it back. If you have lost your health—which is more oe to us, 
Mediciues can do nothing but check diseases; they act negatively, not positively. 
fy build up your health or bring back your strength, or renew Pend vitality. 
y do ~ hesitate to join the ae army who are using COMPOUND OXYGE 
when you know two things: First, By no possibility can it harm you. Second, in 
nine cases out of ten it must benefit you. 

The — of our curative agent is proved by the success in our business ag | 
the last eighteen years. Investigate,and you will not hesitate a moment. We wi 
send free some of our books on the subject of HEALTH, if you will send your ad- 
dress. DRS, STARKEY & PALEN, 

Please mention THE ANTIQUARIAN, 1526 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 











SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIV INDEX, 
Arranging, Cllogng and Indexing Pale and Private Libraries 


AND FOR 
PAMFLETS, CLIPPINGS, NOTES, SCRAP BOOKS, INDEX RERUMS, Etc. 
Second Edition. Revised aud Greatly Enlarged. 


By MELVIL E. DEWEY, A. M. 


Professor of Library Economy and Chief Librarian of Columbia College; Consulting 
Librarian of Wellesley College; Secretary American Library Association ; 
late of Amherst College Library, and Editor Library Journal. 


BOSTON: LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 HAWLEY ST. 








BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


All known subjects ar groupt into 10 Classes numbered with the digits, 
0—9, e.@. 5 is Science. Each Class is treated as a separate library and di- 
vided into 10 Divisions numbered likewise, e. g. 51 is Mathematics. Each 
Division has 10 Sections e. g. 513 is Geometry. Many of these Sections ar 
further divided so that the minutest topic may hav a specific number, all 
after the first three figures being arranged as decimals. Thus 331.89 is 
Strikes, or to giv the meaning of each _ in order (as would be seen at a 
— in the book) Sociology; Political Economy; Capital, Labor and Wages; 


boring Classes; Strikes. All subjects in the scheme ar arran in simple 


arithmetical order, and the great Index in a single alfabet enables a novice 
to assign the minutest topic to its exact place in the classification or to find 
anything already assigned by the quickest and cheapest method yet discov- 
ered. Full directions ar given for applying this system to its manifold uses 
and also for variations to meet special cases. A 40-page pamflet with full 
explanations how this is done and suggestions of its great practical value to 
every literary worker will be sent free to any applicant. 


This scheme, first printed in 1876 in 40 pages, had 1000 heads in the Tables 
and the largest Subject Index then printed. This edition has many subjects 
divided a hundred fold more minutely, the Index is many times as large, a 
colum explanatory of the “> of each topic, distinctiv type and improved 
arrangement, add greatly to the accuracy and rapidity of reference. Ample 
space is given for ms. notes in the tables, and various editions provide for 
special wants. This edition is equally adapted to the largest public or 
smallest private collection, to books on shelves, pamflets in cases, clippings 
in scrap books, cards in catalogs, notes in boxes and trays, etc. Wherever 
compared for economy and ease of adoption and use, it is chosen above all 
others. See 40-page descriptiv circular. 


Scores of articles exactly fitted for the most convenient use of this system 
in its manifold applications hav been made by the publishers in order to 
insure the best accessories at the lowest cost. These include cards, slips, 
cases, trays, charts, guides, scrap books, index rerums, etc., etc. Descriptiv 
circulars free. 


Price Postpaid. Half Turkey, gilt, A. L. A. Binding, $5.00. Full Per- 
sian morocco, gilt, flexible, $5.00. 


No person interested in libraries can afford not to investigate this system 
now adopted more widely than any half dozen others. Sample pages free. 


Library Bureau, Publishers, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the American Antiquarian. 


/~ 


ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS. 


fe series of different authors apn pe in Be AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
res olume with the headings and the magazine son Ng 


NO. L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS, Price 20 Cents each. 


my Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; illustrated, 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 
ription of Works near |, Iowa, by J. E. Stevenson; map and cut, 16 pp. 
oundbuilders’ Works at Newark, Ohio, by Smucker ; 10 pp. The Anti uities 
or the Missouri Bluffs, by 8. V. Proudfit; 0 pp. The Probable Nationality of the Mound- 
builders, A G. Brinton ; 10 Rix The ‘Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by v. 8. D. Peet, wi cuts and mage: 16 pp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem ‘Bystem of the Indian Tribes, 16 pp. The M: ny | or Signal a of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The Ancient Villages of the Moundbuilders, 28 pp., cuts, 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cuts. 





NO. IL ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each. 


dia = p none deg are from 2 to 8 pp. each; those marked with a star have cuts representing 
relics 

Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Illinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. L. Mets. 
Venetian Medal, J. D. Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bone Idol, 8.L. Frey. War 
Paint, 8. M. Shallenburger ees oe ics, A. F. Berlin. Relics in Vermont, H. A. —- 
Relics in Michigan, Bela B. ‘Hubbard. Prehistoric Relics in Lowndes County, eee. 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. L. Child. a Iron or Sculptured F, gce, A. L, 
Pease. aay wy ~ in New York, Robert Howell. ounds in Ohio, T. B. Case’ Graves 
4 y aneneny 5 Garrett. Curious Relic from Susquehanna, Rev. A. E. Blair. Relics 

Oregon,* 7 darriot Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. — in 
a Missouri, 8. V. Proudtit. Ancient Pottery, W. McAdams. Wisconsin Cop: 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics, 8. H. Binkley. 
from a Mound,* 8. H. Binkley. Ancient Pi + _~—o— W: t. Post-Mortem ~/;— 9 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed ggg Morse. Modern Pueblo 'ndians, E. A. 
Barber. Pott Furnace,* are Bhs Manufacturing Village, 8s. H. Binkley. 
Sand Fields and Shell Heaps, C. F. Wooley. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdams. 
Welsh Butterfly, M. C. - .’ Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone Implements, J. D. Butler. Stone Mask,* Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. Antiquarian Finds in Mexico, W. D. Dowe. Masques and Ornaments of Mound- 
builders, 8. H. Binkley. Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Burial i. among the Miamis, 
R. 8. Robertson. Burial Mounds among the Choctaws, A. Buckner. Burial Mounds 
in Ohio, T. W. Kinney. Burial Mounds in the Mississip i Valley, Theron W. Thomson. 
Burial Mounds in Missouri Valley, Horace Martin. Burial Mounds in St. Lawrence Valley, 
— — Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, 
enry Little. 


NO. Il. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS. Price 20 Cents pon 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse a by Rev. Edward Brown, with cuts, 8 > 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, , by M. C. Read, with cuts, 10 pp. The ephant 
Pipe, by R. J. Farquharson, cut. Inscribed Tablet at Sterling, Illinois, by J. D. Hager, 4 p 
Proposed Interpretation of the Davenport Tablet, by Prof. John es 9 pp., wn 
cuts. The Sacrificial Stones in the National Museum at Mexico,.by Ad. F. Bandelier. 
Relics of Abo’ al Art, by Col. C. Whittlesey, 5 pp., with cuts. The Wilmington Tablets, 
by Dr. J. B. Welsh and J. M. Richardsou, 8 pp., with cuts. Ceremonial Axes from a 

orida, Mound, by A. E. Dougiass. The Welsh utterfi , by M. C. Read. A Stone Mask 
found in Ohio, by Peter Neff, with cut, 4 pp. Ancient in Great Britain, by E. A. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts. Ancient Pi 8 in Switzerland, ditto, 6 pp. = cuts. Keltiberian 
Inscriptions, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. Indian Pipes, by W. M. Beauchamp. 
Archeological Relics in France, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 890 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the Revolutionary 
War, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian Migrations, 
by C. C. Baldwin, with two neve, 16 pp. Alaska and Her Inhabitants, by Sheldon Jackson, 
D.D.,12 pp. Indian Sign Language, y, ge Garritk Mallery,10 pp. The Dakotan 
Languages, by Prot — W.A. ‘Williamson, 16 pp. Indian Migrations Evidenced by Language, 

ora ©, 28 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each 


he and I1.,18 pp.- Paleolithic Man 

. Native oaraien Architecture, 

4 A. Barber, 10 pp., with cuts. uropeat pared, by Rev. 

D. Peet, 16 pp. ‘Sources of Information as to Prehistoric Booker, wean 16 pp. The 
Trib al Condition a Clue to the Prehistoric Condition of Man, ditto, 19 

















FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 


A made of handsome material and of the finest workmanship; rare. All of 
good workmanship, but slightly defaced. All make good cabinet specimens. 


Common and Rare Types Specified. 


lawel base sxrow points, pete 











Indented base arrow points, price 
Stemmed “ “ “ “ 
Indented stem arrow points, “ 
Notched base wid “ x 
Leaf shape, thin cutting edge all around the circumference, price.. 
Barbed base arrow point, price 

tary “ “ “ 
Beveled = " 
Serratededge “ “ 
All the above types can be furnished in spear heads; price and drawing for stamp. 
Send stamp for ihustrated catalogue of vetles. 


J.B. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., O. 
Mr. Nissley is the authorized agent for the American Antiquarian. 
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FOR SALE. 
Geological and Archwological Specimens, and Scientific Books. 


CORALS from the falls of the Ohio a specialty. Can furnish from a single ex- 
ample to one hundred thousand. Correspondence with advanced collectors and 
Professors of Colleges solicited. Best of reference given and satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money will be refunded. 


G. KE. GREENE, 


No. 170 East 30th Street, New Albany, Ind. 
x-1-3t Mention the Antiquarian. 





Ww. D. HUMPHRDY, 


DEALER IN 


BUFFALO HORN ORNAMENTS. 


IGAR VASES, Match Boxes, Toothpick Holders, Lamplighter Vases, Pin Cushions, 
. Flower Vases. All kinds of Horns polished and mounted to order. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt attention and satisfaction guaranteed, 


4@-Horns of every description bought and sold. Sanborn, Dakota. 
x-1-10 Mention the Antiquarian, 


INVESTMENT |S!ONE RELICS 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
ue sheeielt ae Public Library, isa OF ALL KINDS 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Large Stock Oregon 
GEM - 


Arrow Heads 


Great variety 


Sioux, Apache, Puebio, 
able features, it contains &c., Indian Relics, 


, A Dictionary — Many Species Minerals, 

of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 

A Gazetteer of the World “Dontrous, Gretnaloms 

A'Bion and hical | tomas and Tertiary Fossils. 
ioqrapnicai victiona 4a-Send for Illustrated 
of sr ae Noted Persons, ry Catalogue. 


All in One Book. L W. STILLWELL, 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 

tions than any other Amacioan Dictionary. Weeteen oa Retail 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. , 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. DEADWOOD, D. T, 
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Acid Phosphate, 


(LIQUID) 





A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 






assimilated by the system. 






Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Indigestion, 
Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired 
Vitality, Ete. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 
- scheols. : 

It combines well with such stimulants as are neces- 
sary to take. 











It makes a delicious drink with 


water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 









tt” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


"Press of VOLK, JonEs & MoMEIN, Quincy. 








